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Berlin: Outpost of Western Civilization 


by James B. Conant 
US. High Commissioner for Germany * 


Only a week ago, I assumed the office of the 
US. High Commissioner, for Germany. Mrs. 
Conant arrived in Bonn last Friday. We have 
come to Berlin as soon as possible, because we be- 
lieve that this city has deep significance for the 
future of free men and women all over the world. 
Ibring to the citizens of Berlin heartfelt greetings 
from the people of my country, the United States 
of America. 

At the ceremony yesterday, when I signed the 
Golden Book, I congratulated Mayor Reuter on 
the boldness and vigor with which this 7 has 
carried on. I told him how, during the Berlin 
blockade, all of us in the United States eagerly 
sanned news each day from this city and how 
we admired the steadfast spirit of its citizens. For 
us, Berlin became a symbol of courage. In my 
youth, Berlin was famous as a center for music, 
art, and science, as well as being a great industrial 
enter. In recent years it has acquired still an- 
ther crown of glory. Today, it is famous as an 
outpost of Western civilization. It is the home of 
brave men and women who continue the tradition 
of European culture in the face of the attempts of 
the Soviets to enforce a new type of alien culture 
ind fasten a tyranny upon free people. 

Speaking as U.S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
nany, let me make plain at the outset the position 
of my Government. The new administration in 
Washington will not abandon Berlin. The United 
States is pledged to do its part to see to it that 
this city continues as an unshaken outpost of the 
Western world. We shall continue to insist on 
the free circulation throughout the entire city. 
We shall continue to fulfill our duties and to main- 
lain our rights. Our rights as a joint occupying 
power in Berlin derive from the defeat and sur- 
render of Germany and are defined in the agree- 
ments of the Four Powers. 

Unfortunately, neither the spirit nor the letter 





Translation of an address made in German over RIAS 
in Feb. 18; printed from telegraphic text. 
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of these agreements is being carried out in one 
sector of this city. The United States, in coopera- 
tion with the other two Western Powers, is deter- 
mined to keep open the lines of communications 
with Berlin. I can assure you there will be no 
faltering in our determination. 

I have come to Berlin to remind the Berliners 
once again that they are in no sense inhabitants 
of a forgotten city, quite the contrary. Everyone 
in the United States knows full well that here the 
two contending forces of this mid-twentieth cen- 
tury stand face to face. The refugees who are 
daily crossing from the East zone to the West pro- 
vide tragic evidence of what all Germany could 
expect if Germany were unified on Soviet terms. 
You here in Berlin need not be told that the reuni- 
fication of Germany, which is an objective of my 
Government, can only be contemplated in terms 
of extending, not limiting, the freedom enjoyed 
by three sectors of this city. Unity in freedom is 
our goal. 


Problem of Refugves 


The increasing number of refugees presents a 
grave problem. My Government has asked me 
to confer with Mayor Reuter and Chancellor 
Adenauer with a view to determining what addi- 
tional measures might be taken by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to assist in the situation. 

President Eisenhower has asked me to thank 
Mayor Reuter for his message in which he has 
explained the urgency of the problem. I shall 
during the next few days discuss with Mayor 
Reuter and Chancellor Adenauer the exact nature 
of the present emergency requirements and the 
ways in which the U.S. Government might assist 
in dealing with them. 

I am going to study as rapidly as I can how the 
conditions of life of this city can be improved 
and its economy made more healthy and how the 
unemployment may be drastically reduced. That 
we shall work toward a goal of making this city a 
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healthy industrial center is the assurance I can 
give you at this time. 

It is nearly 30 years since I last visited this city. 
It is nearly 20 years since I was last in Germany. 
On all of the terrible things that have happened 
since 1933 in this former prosperous and free 
nation I shall not dwell. But I cannot help 
thinking back to the period when I visited the 
University of Berlin, the famous Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute for Research, and the 7'echnische Hoch- 
schule. I had already visited such famous centers 
as Heidelberg, Munich, and Goettingen. These 
I shall be able to revisit in the next few months, 
and I am looking forward to seeing them once 
again flourishing as centers of German scholarship 
and science. 

But I cannot travel to the universities and tech- 
nical high schools located in Leipzig, Dresden, and 
Jena, though I would like to do so because I re- 
member well how much of German science and 
learning was represented in the 20’s in those Ger- 
man cities. Moreover, Leipzig was a great pub- 
lishing center for the entire world. German 
science and learning do not now flourish in those 
universities because of the actions of the Soviet 
leaders. No listener to my voice in the Soviet 
zone needs to be told how and why this has oc- 
curred. The destruction of academic freedom and 
the imposition of the tyranny of the one-party 
system are too well known to you to require a 
further explanation. Nor do you need to be re- 
minded of the existence of concentration camps 
on German soil, nor of the failure of the Soviets 
to return prisoners of war nearly 8 years after 
hostilities have ceased. In the Potsdam agree- 
ments the Soviets joined in promising that free- 
dom of speech, press, and religion would be 
permitted in Germany. How little have these 
promises been honored! The contrast between 
the Humboldt University and the Free University 
of Berlin is eloquent on this point. 


To Eastern Listeners of the Voice of Freedom 


A puppet regime backed by Soviet arms may 
stifle professors and may force students to study a 
new and alien philosophy. Travelers from out- 
side may be halted at the barriers; books may be 
destroyed and letters censored. But in these days 
the voice of freedom can be heard even through the 
Iron Curtain. To those, therefore, who are endur- 
ing with patience and with fortitude the heavy 
hand of Soviet occupation and Communist en- 
slavement, I bring special greetings from the 
United States. Because your fellow Germans of 

‘the West sectors of Berlin and in the Federal Re- 
public are standing firm, you too will some day, I 
feel sure, be united with them and under condi- 
tions which insure a democratic free government 
of your own choosing. This is an important ob- 
jective of U.S. policy. 

Another objective is to assist in making Western 
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Europe defensible. You in the East zone haye 
been misled as regards the aims of the European 
Defense Community. No instrument of aggres. 
sion is being forged. It is the aim of the European 
Defense Community to defend Europe agains 
aggression. When the treaties have been ratified 
as I believe they will be in the coming months, the 
basis will have been laid for the participation of 
the Federal Republic in that defense. Berlin 
however, will continue to be the responsibility of 
the United States, France, and Great Britaip, 
But as the strength of a new Europe develops and 
the new idea of European unity proves its worth, 
changes must certainly occur. he frontiers of 
freedom will peacefully expand and Berlin wil] 
then no longer be an isolated citadel. Until this 
time comes, the insurance of its freedom and in- 
dustrial prosperity must depend on the strength 
+ Western World, and that strength will not 
ail. 


U.S., Germany Implementing 
Report on Berlin Economy 


Long-range proposals, recommended by Rich- 
ardson Wood and Company, looking toward con- 
tinued strengthening of the Berlin economy, 
increased employment, and higher levels of pro- 
duction and economic activity have been taken up 
for discussion by U.S. and German officials, ac- 
cording to Mutual Security Agency (Msa) 
announcement of February 13. 

As the result of intensive study by all agencies 
concerned, progress is already being made in im- 
—- some of the proposals. Discussions 

ave been held between representatives of the Fed- 
eral European Recovery Pro ram, Economic and 
Finance Ministries, the Berlin Senate, and the 
Msa special mission to Germany. These discus- 
sions will continue, and it has been decided to set 
up small working groups for specific measures. 
The working groups will make their recommenda- 
tions to the Federal Government and Msa as soon 
as possible. 

The Richardson Wood proposals for furthering 
the economic development of West Berlin stem 
from the work of an Msa technical-assistance team 
contracted for by the Federal Republic which 
made a survey of the Berlin economy in the fall 
of 1952 and filed a report with the Federal Min- 
istry for the Marshall plan in December. The 
team was headed by Richardson Wood of New 
York City, a consultant on regional development, 
and included economic, financial, and business 
experts. 

The report of Mr. Wood and his assistants en- 
dorses the basic economic policies and programs 
adopted and carried out in the past few years by 
the Federal Republic, the Berlin Senate, and the 
Msa mission to bring about the economic recovery 
of Berlin, but makes certain proposals for changes 
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in methods and emphasis in order to continue the 
rogress already achieved. 

According to the Wood report, the tremendous 
structural change in Berlin’s economic situation 
due to the loss of East zone markets and of the 
city’s status as a governmental, trading, and finan- 
cial center, means that the main burden of future 
progress falls on the expansion of industry, and 
notably upon the production of goods for export 
to the West. 

In keeping with the measures already placed in 
effect by the Federal Republic and the Berlin 
Senate in cooperation with Msa, the Wood report 
places emphasis upon the further reduction of the 
current high level of unemployment and upon the 
long-term program for more orders for Berlin 
industry, more industrial capacity, and greater 
eficiency in the utilization of existing capacity. 
It is assumed in the report that the special 
measures which have been employed to deal with 
the city’s economic problems will continue to be a 
joint concern of the Federal Government, the Ber- 
lin Senate, and Msa. 

Among the Wood proposals on which action has 
already been taken are the recommendations for 
simplifying the procedures for channeling of Msa 
counterpart funds to borrowers for investment in 
Berlin industries. A Berlin investment commit- 
tee, consisting of representatives of the Federal 
Government, the Berlin Senate, and Msa, was 
established in Berlin early in January. This com- 
mittee has full power to approve loans in behalf 
of the agencies concerned, thus eliminating the 
necessity for loan applications to be passed on 
individually by these offices. 

A new 200 million deutschemark long-term in- 
vestment program for the Berlin economy from 
Msa counterpart funds was announced by the Fed- 
eral Republic and the Msa mission on January 19.1 
To date, more than 80 million deutschemarks in 
loans to Berlin enterprises from this fund has been 
approved by the Berlin investment committee. 

In approving these loans, the committee will fol- 
low the Wood report’s proposal that more invest- 
ment money be made available to new businesses in 
Berlin and has adhered to the report’s recommen- 
dation that increased attention be given to the 
— of consumer goods, especially for Ber- 
inconsumption. For example, the committee has 
approved substantial loans in the food and bever- 
age processing field in the past 2 weeks. 

The Wood report contains extensive treatment 
of the problem of marketing the output of Berlin’s 
industry in West Germany and other areas. The 
report proposes that the work of the Berlin mar- 
keting council continue but be supplemented by 
large-scale advertising and publicity for Berlin 
products. 

The Federal Government has plans underway 
for an extensive advertising campaign in Western 
Germany to promote Berlin exports under a newly 








* BuLLETIN of Feb. 16, 1953, p. 262. 
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created federal office for promotion of the Berlin 
economy. The Federal Government and the Msa 
mission have also given consideration to proposals 
for the establishment of Berlin goods-exhibition 
houses in Western Germany to be financed in part 
by Msa counterpart funds. 

In addition, agencies of the U.S. Government 
are preparing to investigate, together with German 
authorities, what can be done over and above the 
a drive of the Federal Republic to 
expand the sale of Berlin products to the United 
States. 

Certain proposals of the Wood report for mak- 
ing changes to facilitate travel between Berlin and 
the West are under active consideration by Allied 
authorities. All of these recommendations will be 
implemented to the extent practicable. 

Two major long-range elements of the Wood 
plan for the expansion of Berlin industry and the 
further reduction of Berlin’s unemployment will 
require additional study and time to implement 
because of their relatively complicated nature. 
The report outlines a plan for the establishment 
of a new type of investment company in Berlin 
which would employ special methods of financing 
for Berlin industry. It would work closely with a 
management service organization, also to be estab- 
lished in Berlin, to lend expert advice and assist- 
ance to individual concerns in order to improve 
their efficiency and competitive position. 

The Wood proposal for special methods of 
financing in order to strengthen the financial posi- 
tion of Berlin enterprises will require the alloca- 
tion of U.S. assistance to the city, and this problem 
is under current study by a working group from 
the Federal Government and the Msa mission. 
The Federal Government has already decided to 
continue to devote interest and amortization pay- 
ments from previous investment programs in Ber- 
lin to the city’s economic development. 


Agreement on German Debts 
To Be Signed 


Press release 91 dated February 17 


Following is a press communiqué issued in Lon- 
don on February 17 by the Tripartite Commission 
on German Debts: 


The International Agreement on German Ex- 
ternal Debts, which has been worked out to give 
effect and international authority to the recom- 
mendations for the settlement of German debts 
agreed to between creditor and debtor representa- 
tives at the German Debt Conference which met 
last summer, is to be signed at London on Friday, 
February 27.1 

Proposals for this agreement were prepared in 
the early autumn. After further negotiations be- 


1For text of the communiqué issued at the close of the 


London Conference on German External Debts and for 
related materials, see BULLETIN of Aug. 18, 1952, p. 252. 
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tween the Tripartite Commission and the German 
delegation on external debts, in the course of which 
many complex problems were dealt with, a pro- 
visional draft agreement was circulated to all the 
Governments concerned on December 9, 1952. A 
number of Governments offered comments on this 
draft. These comments led to further discussions 
between the Tripartite Commission, the German 
delegation, and representatives of the Govern- 
ments which had offered the comments; and, as a 
result, a revised draft of the agreement, in the 
form in which it is to be signed, was prepared and 
transmitted on February 16 to all the Governments 
concerned, which have been invited to appoint 
representatives to sign it on February 27. 


Liberation of Captive Peoples 


Press Conference Remarks by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 93 dated February 18 


The proposed joint declaration by the Congress 
and by the President has two primary purposes. 
One is to register dramatically what we believe 
to be the many breaches by the Soviet Union of 
the wartime understandings; and, secondly, to 
register equally dramatically the desire and hope 
of the American people that the captive people 
shall be liberated. This document or pronounce- 
ment is not intended to be a domestic ititsenl pro- 
nouncement. It is intended to be a pronouncement 
in relation to foreign policy, which I hope will 
receive and I think should receive a substantially 
unanimous backing in the Congress by members 
of both the principal political parties. 

The other signatories to these understandings 
are apprised, of course, of our general intention, 
but since the declaration does not involve any 
actual repudiation of any legally effective agree- 
ments, it does not affect the legal rights of any 
other partners in the matter. This plan has been 
discussed with Republican members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee at the White House meeting 
where the President and I met with many of the 
Representatives of Congress. I would hope there 
would be some actual step in the matter by the end 
of this week or the first of next week. There are 
some discussions going on among Congress and 
between the House and Senate on the subject now. 

We believe that the enslavement of these captive 
peoples is due to abuse and violation of the under- 
standings. We are told, at least by those who 
made the agreements, that the way they have been 
carried out by the Soviet Union was contrary to 
what they understood to be the intention of the 
agreements. 

The resolution will be suggested presumably by 
the White House, if it takes that form.? It will be 


*Made on Feb. 18 in response to questions concerning 
possible action by the Congress with respect to secret 
understandings. 

* For text of the draft resolution which President Hisen- 
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up to Congress itself to decide what to do if it js 
a congressional resolution. There had been no 
final agreement yet as to precisely what process or 
form would be used to carry out the spirit of the 
President’s statement on this subject that was 
made in his message to Congress.® 

The resolution is still in the fluid state and J 
wouldn’t want to attempt now to forecast its terms, 
But the underlying point is that the United States 
and the American people have, from their incep. 
tion, always entertained the hope of liberation for 
all captive peoples. I have often quoted what 
Abraham Lincoln said about our Declaration of 
Independence. He said it meant hope not alone 
to the people of this country but hope for the 
world for all future time; that in due course the 
weights would be lifted from the shoulders of al] 
men and that all men should be free. That is the 
hope to which America was dedicated. It is the 
hope that we entertain today, and this resolution 
will, I believe, make it perfectly clear that the 
United States is never prepared to buy fancied 
security for itself by confirming the captivity of 
any of the enslaved peoples. 


Greetings Sent to Peoples 
of Baltic States 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 90 dated February 16 


Thirty-five years ago the Lithuanian and 
Estonian nations won their independence, only to 
fall victim later to a ruthless Soviet imperialism. 
Deeply conscious of the suffering that the Baltic 
peoples are now enduring, I take this occasion to 
send warm greetings and best wishes to the 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians.‘ 

This year has special significance to Lithuania, 
as the 700th anniversary of the Lithuanian State. 
Seven hundred years ago Mindaugas was crowned 
the first King of Lithuania. 

In refusing to recognize the incorporation of the 
Baltic States into the Soviet Union, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has expressed the con- 
viction of the American people that justice and 
law must govern the relations between the nations, 
great and small. 

It is not the number of people, nor area and 
wealth, which makes nations great. Rather it is 
their spiritual and moral strength and their love 
of freedom and liberty. These qualities have car- 
ried your nations over many difficulties in the 
past. Iam confident that they will also carry you 
with the help of God, over the present period o 
oppression to a new day of freedom. 


hower sent, on February 20, to Vice President Nixon and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., see p. 353. 

* BuLLeTIN of Feb. 9, 1953, p. 207. 

* Lithuanian and Estonian national days fall on Feb. 16 
and 24, respectively. 
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Effecting a Strong Alliance Between Asiatic-Pacific 


and Western Nations 


by Myron M, Cowen 
Ambassador to Belgium 


In one sense the strongest impression that I have 
received in the postwar years has been of the 
shrinking size of the world. We have known that 
the world was round for some 500 years. We have 
understood its geography for several centuries, 
that is to say we have been able to visualize its 
surface, its principal land masses, and its areas 
of water. But it has been left to men of our gen- 
eration to know and understand it as a globe, 
and to become aware of the implications that 
arise from its global quality. When Tennyson 
wrote 100 years ago, “Better 50 years of Europe 
than a cycle of Cathay,” he was expressing more 
than a preference of Western man for the society 
where his culture had its roots. He was also 
expressing an inference about geography. 

as our grandfathers knew that the sun never 
set on the British Empire, and they were familiar 
with the exotic outposts and trailways of Western 
man. They were familiar enough for their time 
with the situation of Macau, the Maldive Islands, 
and the Celebes. But they, like Tennyson, had a 
judgment. The center of their world was Europe, 
and the places that mattered were where European 
men and their descendants were ascendant. Their 
political, military, and economic thinking was con- 
trolled by this polarization. Their concepts of 
security were based on strengthening the homeland 
of Western man and maintaining pathways of 
commerce and communication to the exotic world 
of Cathay. That accomplished, our grandfathers 
slept securely. 

It has been left for modern man, for you and 
me, and our children, to do our political, military, 
and economic thinking on a truly global basis. 
Perhaps it is just that we should be the first who 
have the discipline of appraising the detailed 
global consequences of our every act, for it has 


*Excerpts from an address made before the Anglo- 
American Press Association at Paris on Jan. 21. Mr. 
Cowen was Ambassador to the Philippines from Mar. 2, 
1949, to Nov. 18, 1951. 
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been our generation that has made our globe 
shrink. We have been the navigators of great 
circles across the roof of the world in machines 
that daily grow faster and faster until one is left 
to ponder a world where everything but sound 
moves faster. We can only speculate on a tomor- 
row when man will arrive at his trip’s end before 
we can report his trip’s beginning. 

I have said that one very strong impression that 
I have received from the combination of my post- 
war experience in Asia and in Europe has been of 
the shrinking size of our world. In our world 
foreign policies must be global or world-wide in 
their conception and execution. We do not live 
in a world in which we can afford to think of 
Europe, North America, and the British Isles as 
having a priority of values that can somehow be 
separated from Asia and the East. We can no 
longer think of what takes place in Asia as being 
far-off and of secondary concern. 

India and the countries of Southeast Asia and 
the F'acific are our near neighbors today. Oceans 
and continents no longer divide us and separate 
our common destinies. What happens in Asia 
today affects us tomorrow. 


Exploitation of the Pacific-Asiatic World 


Since the war, there has been no doubt that back 
of Soviet Communist policy there has been a 
global strategy. We have seen its constant prob- 
ing for weakness in Iran, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
and Berlin. From the time when the Western 
nations reacted to the degree of menace revealed 
by the coup in Czechoslovakia and the blockade in 
Berlin by taking vigorous steps to build their own 
defenses in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, from that time the emphasis of Soviet Com- 
munist strategy has been in the East—in Korea 
and Indochina principally. 

While the emphasis of Communist aggression 
has changed to the East since 1948, we cannot 
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afford to forget how constant and extensive the 
previous U.S.S.R. and Communist preoccupation 
with Asia has been. 

The end of the war found, in the vast area of the 
Pacific and Southeast Asia, a condition of chaos 
that has never existed in terms of such magnitude 
over an area of such extent in the time of recorded 
history. From Manchuria to Indonesia, to the 
borders of Burma and India, governments had 
been destroyed. The channels of trade and com- 
merce no longer existed and even the local institu- 
tions of law and order existed haphazardly, if at 
all. China was a great, lin recumbent 
ae in the throes of revolution; the Japanese 

mpire had been destroyed; the old colonial gov- 
ernments of Indochina, Malaya, Burma, and Indo- 
nesia were either temporarily or permanently non- 
existent. The Philippines, which had resisted the 
Japanese bitterly, had paid a terrible price. 
Eighty percent of its buildings had been destroyed. 
Many of its bravest people had been killed. 

I think I would be guilty of no exaggeration if 
I said that never had there existed so great a 
vacuum of power as there existed in this tremen- 
dous area of great population. Besides the 450 
million people of continental China, there lived 
in Japan, Korea, Formosa, the Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, the Malay States, Indochina, Thailand, and 
Burma 283 million people. 

There were three great factors that were op- 
erating in the Pacific-Asiatic world after the 
war; and of these, this power vacuum was per- 
haps the least, because the subsequent years have 
demonstrated the intensity and force of two other 
factors. These factors are the surge of national- 
ism among men who had not experienced the his- 
torical processes of the West, and the aspiration 
for equality of living standards. They are so 
strong that they have dominated the history of 
the area in these years. 

Communist strategy was quick to attempt to 
identify itself with the tide of nationalism and 
the search for hope that were dominant in the 
area. In China this strategy has been successful. 
It has been a complete failure in the Philippines 
and has had varying degrees of failure in the rest 
of the area. 

So far, with the exception of China, when the 
great crises have arisen between the free world 
and the Iron Curtain, there has been a loose but 
decided coalition of these countries with the West- 
ern free world countries. Two situations are il- 
lustrative: Their stand in the United Nations 
when the Republic of Korea was invaded and 
their willingness to sign the Treaty of Peace 
with Japan and bring their former enemy back 
into the community of free nations in the face of 
an explosive and vituperative Soviet Communist 
threat. 

However, the process of decision is far from 
complete among these countries. The decision 
has not been taken finally as to whether they will 
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ally themselves with the West, whether they wil] 
form a neutral block, or whether they will throw 
their lot in with Soviet communism. 

I cannot see how there can be the slightest 
question about the value of the decision that these 
countries must make to the rest of the free world, 
If they are an effective, healthy, and progressive 
part of the great alliance of free nations that alli- 
ance can continue to grow in strength. If they 
are not, communism will have scored another 
tremendous victory and the free world will be serj- 
ously, perhaps disastrously, weakened. 

This decision to us, of course, appears self- 
evident, but we are not making the decision. It 
will be made by many men who have not had the 

rivilege of education, the comfort of security, or 

ope for the future. The very able former Am. 
bassador of India to the United States, B. R. Sen, 
recently said : 

The free world must ... enable the newly liberated 
people .. . of Asia to realize the values which are basic 
to democracy. ... What is happening in Asia today is 
only a natural and healthy development which Europe 
has already passed through. 


These are new countries and they are being 
propelled by the forces that work in our time 
through stages of development to which we were 
fortunate enough to be able to adjust over a much 
longer period of history. 

The decision they are going to make will be 
influenced by their judgment of our actions. In 
the final analysis, the decision will be determined 
by the man in the paddy field, by the man in the 
barrio. Is he going to identify association with 
the free world with his hopes for himself and for 
his children ? 

I think it is decidedly possible that he will. 
His decision is not going to be determined by some 
mechanical force of history, unleashed like a vast 
Juggernaut to roll irresistibly forward. It is 
going to be influenced by the courses of action 
pursued by us and by the men back of the Iron 
Curtain. 

I will ask you to excuse me if I speak, as an 
American, of courses of action that I think my 
country has successfully pursued; I will ask you 
to excuse me doubly if I speak, as a former Am- 
bassador to the Philippines, of courses of action 
that I think we soonailaiay pursued in that coun- 
try. 


Juan de la Cruz Views Korean War 


In the month that followed the outbreak of the 
war in Korea, I saw evidence of an affection be- 
tween sovereign countries that I feel sure few, if 
any, of my diplomatic colleagues have ever wit- 
nessed. For over 30 days in front of the US. 
Embassy in Manila, regardless of the frequent 
heavy rains that are seasonal at that time of year, 
there were anywhere from 50 to 100 Filipinos 
waiting, who wished to volunteer to serve either 
in the American army or in some battalion that 
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might be formed to fight with the American army 
in Korea. This was the simple Philippine citi- 
zen—vJ uan de la Cruz, as he is called there, or John 
Smith as we would call him in the United States. 
Sometimes he was barefooted; frequently he was 
soaked to the skin; and always he must have re- 
membered how many of his countrymen lost their 
lives, frequently by torture, because of their as- 
sistance to the United States during one war. Yet 
he was patiently waiting to volunteer again to 
fight alongside the Americans. Because of our 
Mutual Security Program? Because of a techni- 
cal assistance program? Because of grants-in- 
aid? Without question, no. The first two pro- 
grams did not exist in the Philippines at this time, 
and what repayment he might have received from 
the United States for the damages his country suf- 
fered during the war could hardly be said to be 
an incentive to again risk his life in a cause that 
must have seemed to simple men far remote from 
their daily lives. 

I think I know why he was there. Juan de la 
Cruz had taken a long, careful look at the Ameri- 
can. He had not made up his mind easily or rapid- 
ly. You will recall that there was fighting in the 
Philippines for many years after the Spanish War 
had stopped. But Juan had sat in his barrio, or 
on his hillside, and looked long and listened hard. 
The American had told him that he had believed 
in education, that he believed in democracy, that 
he believed that men were created free and equal. 

And after many years, the day had come to pass 
judgment. Juan was a free man, although a very 
poor man, but he was also a very proud man. 
There are problems in the Philippines that will 
take many years to settle. To develop the rich re- 
sources of the Islands so that all Filipinos have a 
chance to participate in a higher standard of liv- 
ing will take many years. But Juan de la Cruz, 
with all the imperfections of his own country and 
of ours, has his dignity asa man. He has decided 
that the American not only believed his own fine 
speeches for himself but that he practices them. 

The world in which we live is smaller than that 
of our ancestors. We can no longer await the long 
departed traveler to return and tell us of far-oif 
Cathay. The Burmese lumberman after teak, the 
Malayan worker in the rubber plantations, the In- 
donesian laborer in the tin mines at Billeton wish 
at least to hope for a future with some security 
and with some dignity. They will share their hope 
with us if they believe that we help and respect 
them. I do not mean to say that the United States 
has a golden key, or an easy formula, or answer for 
these problems. I do think that we have made 
some progress toward a joint approach with the 
Filipinos to some common problems. We and the 
Filipinos have the faith in each other that can only 
come when each has given, with no reward re- 
quested of the giving. A faith as firmly founded 
between the Asiatic-Pacific nations and the West- 
ern nations is essential to the survival of both. 
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U.S. Sends Protest to Rumania 
on Ploesti “‘Trial’’ 


Text of U.S. Note 
Press release 94 dated February 20 


During the course of a show trial held at Ploesti, 
Rumania, between February 9 and 12, 1953, allega- 
tions of espionage and sabotage were made against 
certain umanians, some of whom had been previ- 
ously employed by American oil companies in 
Rumania. The “confessions” of the defendants 
and the “testimony” of witnesses not only falsified 
history but attempted to hide the role of Soviet 
imperialism in Rumania. In the interest of keep- 
ing the record straight, US. Minister Harold 
Shantz has been instructed to deliver the following 
note to the Rumanian Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs: 


The Legation of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Rumanian Min- 
istry for Foreign Affairs and under instructions 
from its Government has the honor to call the 
Ministry’s attention to the “trial” at Ploesti from 
February 9 to 12, 1953, of various Rumanian citi- 
zens, some of whom are former employees of the 
Romano-Americana Oil Company. Since, in the 

roceedings in the courtroom during the trial and 
in the commentaries published in the Rumanian 
press and broadcast over the official radio, various 
unfounded allegations and statements were made 
concerning the American oil companies and 
former American officials, the following facts are 
brought to the Rumanian Government’s attention. 

The Romano-Americana Oil Company was 
largely owned by citizens of the United States of 
America who had invested huge sums at great 
risk in the development of Rumanian petroleum 
resources. This was one of the important factors 
which enabled Rumania to attain the substantial 
production of 8,600,000 metric tons of crude oil in 
1936. During the state of active war which ex- 
isted between Rumania and the United States 
(1941-44) this company was sequestered by the 
Rumanian Government and administered as 
enemy property over which the United States 
owners had no control. 

In these circumstances, it was axiomatic that as 
soon as Rumania had concluded an armistice with 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Great 
Britain and the United States of America, repre- 
sentatives of these powers who constituted the 
Allied Control Commission for Rumania should 
have been restored to control of property belong- 
ing to their citizens. This was a matter of concern 
both to the Government of the United States and 
to American citizens directly concerned with the 
ownership and management of the Romano- 
Americana Oil Company. 

The Rumanian Government can have no legiti- 
mate complaint regarding any steps taken by 
American officials and American officers of that 
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company to keep informed about American prop- 
erty and about operation of that ee 4 in the 
years 1945, 1946, and 1947, years in which a state 
of war still existed between Rumania and the 
United States of America. American owners had 
every right to know of the state of production of 
their company, its activities, personnel, financial 
status, sales, etc. Moreover, there were at that 
time no such laws concerning “state secrets” as 
now exist in Rumania, as substantially all of the 
information about which such slanderous state- 
ments have been made in connection with the 
Ploesti trial, was openly published in the 
Monitorul Petrolului Roman. If the Rumanian 
Government is not already aware of the fact, the 
Government of the United States takes this oppor- 
tunity to inform it that all of the so-called 
espionage information of the type involved in the 
Ploesti trial is, insofar as the American petroleum 
industry is concerned, freely available in published 
form in the United States and can thus be 
openly obtained by the Rumanian Legation in 
Washington. 

It is clear that no “sabotage” could or did take 
place under the auspices of the managerial staff 
of the oilcompanies. The operations of such com- 
panies in Rumania after the war were an open 
book in which all details were known to the three 
elements (Soviet, British and American) of the 
Allied Control Commission and to the Rumanian 
Government. It is true that crude oil production 
declined after the war and reached its lowest 
point in 1947. There are two reasons for this, 
however, neither of which has any connection with 
falsely alleged “sabotage” by the management of 
the oil companies. 

The first and main reason is military. In 
November and December 1944 alone, Soviet occu- 
pation authorities seized about 48,000 metric tons 
of tubular goods such as casing, tubing, drill pipe 
and line pipe. This amount represented sixty 
(60) percent of the stocks on hand. Stocks left 
in the country amounted to less than that needed 
for one year’s amount of normal drilling. Fur- 
thermore, destruction of railway and tank car 
equipment as well as other petroleum equipment 
during the fighting and bombing in 1944 sharply 
reduced possibilities. From the petroleum out- 

ut that continued, 1,080,000 metric tons of petro- 
eum products were taken by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics as reparations between Sep- 
tember 1944 and March 1945 alone. During 1945 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics took sixty- 
eight (68) percent of the total petroleum output 
and seized exclusively for its own use the majority 
of available tank cars. 

Faced with such a situation, the only way to 
rebuild the industry out of damages resulting 
from over-exploitation by the Germans during the 
war, from military operations, and from Soviet 
seizures, was investment of large amounts of new 
capital for repairing existing plant, for replacing 
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lost equipment, and for exploring for new fields, 
This capital did not exist within Rumania in suffi- 
cient quantities, a fact which the present govern. 
ment admits when it claims that large quantities 
of equipment have been imported since 1948 from 
the Soviet Union at the price of giving that nation 
a major share in the ownership and management 
of the industry through so-called “Sovrom Petrol” 
and “Sovrom Utilaj-Petrolifer” corporations, 
However, in 1945, 1946, and 1947, the only practi- 
cable sources of foreign capital were the United 
States and Great Britain who already had invested 
so much to give Rumania as large a petroleum 
industry as it then had. 

Instead of encouraging American-owned com- 
panies to invest new funds in Rumania where 
risk was high, the Rumanian Government, in con- 
nivance with the Soviet authorities in Rumania, 
after formation of Sovrom Petrol in May 1945, 
instituted a deliberate policy of harassing the 
operations of all privately owned enterprises, 
The Rumanian Government took no steps to assist 
such enterprises in the importation of desperately 
needed equipment, it failed to grant realistic 
prices, it barred, for purely political perpen 
financial advances from the National Bank, it 
levied arbitrary taxes, forced qualified workers to 
resign, interfered needlessly in the day-to-day 
conduct of business, and allowed the General Con- 
federation of Labor and the Communist Party to 
foment pointless strikes. In addition to such 
harmful practices it soon became painfully obvious 
that the ultimate intention of the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment was to expropriate and nationalize all 
industrial enterprises except those that were 
Soviet-owned. When on June 11, 1948 the Ru- 
manian Government did in fact pass legislation 
for the nationalization of industrial, banking, in- 
surance, mining, transportation and other enter- 
prises, with the exception of those having a Soviet 
interest, the United States Government _ pointed 
out that the legislation, being seriously discrimi- 
natory, was expressly prohibited by Article 31 (c) 
of the Treaty of Peace between Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers and Rumania signed at Paris on 
February 10, 1947. It was further pointed out 
that the nationalization legislation failed to pro- 
vide for equitable valuation and prompt, adequate 
and effective compensation. In view of the hostile 
attitude of the Rumanian Government after 
March 1945 and its obvious intentions it is not 
surprising that the production of American com- 
panies declined. To place the blame for such a 
decline on sabotage is, however, a patently obvious 
falsification of history. 

The Rumanian Government may seek to delude 
its people into believing that the shortages of pe- 
troleum products in Rumania in the years 1945, 
1946, and 1947 were caused by the actions of the 
management of the oil companies. In fact, as has 
been shown above, they were due to seizures of 
equipment and forced exports of such products to 
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the Soviet Union. The government will have a 
more difficult time explaining why in 1953, when 

roduction, according to official claims, is at the 
fighest level in history, gasoline, oil, and lighting 
and heating fuels are still rationed in the country, 
farmers must often wait for hours in line to pur- 
chase two liters of kerosene for lighting purposes 
at an exorbitant price, and city residents receive 
only two liters of kerosene per month. 

The Government of the United States can arrive 
at no other conclusion except that the Government 
of the Rumanian People’s Republic has deliber- 
ately attempted by the so-called Ploesti “trial” and 
the propaganda connected with it to add to its 
general campaign of misrepresentations against 
the Government and people of the United States. 
The American people, including in their midst 
many thousands of Rumanian descent, have always 
had and continue to have friendliest feelings for 
the people of Rumania and the desire to contribute 
totheir welfare. They deeply regret that the Gov- 
ernment of Rumania does not share that desire and 
persists in taking actions and promoting calumnies 
and slanders which only aim at destroying the 
historical friendship between the two peoples. 


Interim Report on Flood Relief 
in U.K. and Western Europe 


White House press release dated February 12 


The following interim report was submitted on 
February 12 to the President and to the cabinet 
by Secretary Dulles who is serving as chairman 
of the President’s cabinet committee on flood re- 
hef in the British Isles and Western Europe: 


At the Cabinet meeting on February sixth you 
appointed a Committee, consisting of the Secre- 
taries of State, Defense and Agriculture and the 
Director for Mutual Security, to get together the 
facts on the storm disaster in the British Isles 
and Western Europe and to make appropriate 
recommendations to you as to the kind of United 
States help required to relieve the sufferings of 
the victims.’ 

The Committee is paying particularly close at- 
tention to the immediate problem of rescue and 
evacuation and to the avoidance of further loss of 
life. On the basis of information supplied by the 
United States Commander in Chief in evens and 
by our Embassies and the American Red Cross, it 
appears that the immediate relief problem is in 
hand. The Committee, however, has asked the 
Embassies to report at once any additional help 
needed for this phase. 

There will be a new spring tide beginning on 
February 16, and this may create further emer- 
gencies. United States forces and those of other 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 16, 1953, p. 256. 
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Nato countries on the spot are alerted to help deal 
with them if they arise. Yesterday, the British 
Government asked the United States to deliver a 
large number of empty sandbags by this Satur- 
day, February 14, if at all possible. These are to 
go forward promptly by air and by sea. 

We are also discussing with the Netherlands 
Government the possibility of releasing for their 
use in connection with the disaster counterpart 
funds arising out of previous United States aid. 

The Committee hopes to be able to report 
shortly on the help that might be provided by the 
United States in the second or reconstruction 
phase. It will, however, be some time before it is 
possible to estimate the total impact of the disaster 
on the affected countries. 


Joun Foster DULLES 
Chairman 


Blockade of the China Coast 
Press Conference Remarks by Secretary Dulles * 


Press release 92 dated February 18 


The question of action to interrupt or at least 
to minimize the flow of military valuable goods to 
the Chinese Communists has been, I believe, under 
advisement by the Department pretty continu- 
ously since the Chinese invasion of North Korea 
and it is still under perhaps more intensive 
scrutiny at the present time. 

There are various ways by which that result 
can be accomplished, one of which is a naval 
blockade. Still another is a more strict enforce- 
ment of the self-denying provisions recommended 
by the United Nations. There are a whole series 
of measures of varying kinds which could be 
adopted. All of them are under very careful 
scrutiny, both from the standpoint of their feasi- 
bility, their military consequences, and the degree 
of political embarrassments and troubles that 
might be caused with our allies. As I say, all of 
that is under constant study. 

I am not aware of any plan to bring that prob- 
lem before the U.N. General Assembly. One mat- 
ter that I suppose might come up is a further 
appeal to the member states to avoid any com- 
mercial intercourse with an aggressor. But 
whether or not that will be deemed wise to bring 
up at the Assembly I can’t say. Many of these 
problems, of course, have been discussed with our 
allies because of the very strong efforts that we 
had been making to get all of our allies to cut off 
their commercial intercourse with the enemy, cer- 
tainly to the extent that it is of military value— 
contraband of war. 


1Made on Feb. 18 in response to questions concerning 


a possible naval blockade of the China coast, and whether 
this matter would come before the United Nations. 
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The Practicing Partnership of Free Nations 


by Harold EF. Stassen 
Director for Mutual Security? 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars have ever been 
alert to the security requirements of our nation. 
The recent address by your commander in chief 
at the last Veterans of Foreign Wars National 
Encampment in Los Angeles is a commendable 
statement of policy. He said then: “As a Nation 
we cannot live alone. In this respect, we should 
think internationally in terms of friends, of allies, 
of sources of raw materials, and markets.” The 
members of your organization are keenly aware 
from personal experience and from current reflec- 
tion that the mutual defensive power of the free 
nations is crucial in importance to the cause of 
peace and liberty. 

May [ at the opening of my remarks this evening 
express my deep conviction that one of the greatest 
assets for the future mutual security of America 
and the other free nations of the world is the pres- 
ence in the White House of a leader of exceptional 
experience and understanding, President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

His task in this respect, as in others, is not an 
easy one. It is well to keep ever in mind key facts 
of the situation existing as he took the oath of 
office 4 weeks ago. Eight hundred million of the 
world’s peoples were within the cruel grip of 
Kremlinism, that devilish doctrine of 20th century 
imperialism which has extended the cruelty of 
communism and heightened the torture of totali- 
tarianism. Too many American soldiers were 
pinned down in an exposed outpost in distant 
Korea and 129,000 casualties had been suffered. 
The essential steps for an effective collective de- 
fense of Western Europe had not yet been taken. 
The programed deliveries of arms and equipment 
from America to our Western European friends 
were far behind schedule. The steel strike and 
the administrative confusion had caused a serious 


* Address made before the Veterans of Foreign Wars at 
Washington on Feb. 17 and released to the press on the 
same date by the Office of the Director for Mutual 
Security. 
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lag in defense production. The October Commu- 
nist Congress had embarked on an intensified effort 
externally to spread discouragement and dissen- 
sion and distrust between the free nations and 
internally to add anti-Semitism to their cowardly 
collection of persecution plagues. 


U.S. Takes the Initiative 


In these 4 short weeks since Inaugural Day, 
President Eisenhower has done much to change 
this situation. 

He changed the orders to the U.S. Seventh Fleet 
so that this Navy arm no longer serves as a shield 
to Communist China while Communist Chinese 
soldiers attack U.S. and U.N. soldiers in Korea? 

He appointed a new Secretary of State and sent 
him at once to Western Europe and Britain to 
talk with the leaders there about the policies and 
programs for peace and security. I can report to 
you from personal observation that the Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles, conducted these con- 
versations in an outstanding manner, and I believe 
that the days of this journey will become known 
as 10 great days of service by him to the cause of 
peace and freedom. 

By these two acts, the change of orders to the 
Fleet and sending the Secretary of State to Eu- 
rope, the President has taken the initiative in the 
worldwide contest versus Kremlinism. 

The initiative is very important if America is 
to attain the objective of winning peace by peace- 
able means. 

Other steps have already been taken by the very 
able Secretary of Defense, Charles Wilson, to 
speed the production of the items which had 
lagged. Measures have been instituted which will 
lead to catching up on the programed deliveries of 
arms to our friends at the earliest possible date. 
A careful evaluation of the Mutual Security Pro- 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 9, 1953, p. 209. 
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ram is now under way on both sides of the globe 
y outstanding men serving without compensa- 
tion. A review and rethinking of both immediate 
and long-term policies is under way by the Na- 
tional Security Council. 
You know that this is not the time or place to 
discuss these matters in specific terms. But I will 
talk over with you a few of the principles involved. 


Our Leadership Participation 


Plain common sense directs our country’s par- 
ticipation in a practicing partnership of the free 
nations with the objective of winning together 
through peaceable means both a lifting of the 
standards of living and a strengthening of the 
security of ourselves and of other peoples. 

There is an understandable tendency to charac- 
terize our leadership participation in this mutual- 
security partnership in extreme terms. On one 
day it 1s described as domineering and on the next 
as servile. Sometimes different observers describe 
the very same act in these opposite manners. But 
anyone who studies the lifetime record of the 
President will be confident that our leadership 
participation in the partnership of free nations 
will be neither unilateral bullying nor multilateral 
milquetoast in its nature. It will be constructive 
and courageous. It will be thoughtful and 
thorough. It will respect the dignity and sover- 
eignty of other nations and strive ever to serve 
the cause of peace and of mankind’s progress 
toward better ine, 

It might well involve major increases in obtain- 
ing raw materials from other parts of the world 
as a part of a balanced trade and a sound economic 
foundation for future years. 

It could encompass greater purchasing overseas 
of arms and equipment needed for combined de- 
fense so as to utilize productive capacity on a 
sound and noninflationary basis. 

If the nations of Asia wish, it may expand ina 
coordinated manner a worth while program for 
Asiatic development, investment, and trade as a 
fundamental contribution to world progress and 
security. 

The friendly association with other workers by 
American labor through its major organizations 
and the favorable investment in other lands of the 
capital earned and managed by our citizens may 
under proper circumstances both be desirable por- 
tions of the total development in this interna- 
tional, economic, and security program. 

In the Mutual Security Program we will pro- 
ceed with confidence that free men can outproduce 
and outlearn masters and slaves, provided only 
that they have a climate of governmental stability 
and economic incentive, and that free men of any 
continent can outfight ruthless rulers and their 
minions provided only that they have thorough 
training, effective equipment, and wise leadership. 
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The valiant South Koreans in their Rox divisions 
have been proving this in recent weeks as they have 
repulsed and defeated Communist Chinese divi- 
sions. 

Throughout every aspect of the program, the 
essential soundness, stability, and solvency of the 
United States will never be lost sight of, and a 
high regard for the worth and the culture and the 
rights of other peoples will be ever present. 

The military and material potential of our 
country and of our friends will be fully appre- 
ciated, but the need of power above and beyond all 
that will be remembered even as the President said 
in part in his moving personal prayer on Janu- 
ary 20: 


“Almighty God, as we stand here at this mo- 
ment... . Give us, we pray, the power to dis- 
cern clearly right from wrong and allow all our 
words and actions to be governed thereby. . . .” 


Evaluation Teams To Study 
Mutual Security Program 


Harold Stassen, Director for Mutual Security, 
announced on F ebruary 9 the appointment of a 
group of business and financial leaders to make 
an evaluation of the Mutual Security Program 
and personnel in 14 countries—9 in Europe and 5 
in the Far East. The countries to be visited are 
those which involve the —— dollar expenditures 
in the program: Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, the Associated States of Indo- 
china, the Republic of China, and the Philippines. 

The evaluation group, which will serve without 
compensation, is headed by Clarence Francis, 
chairman of the board of General Foods Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Francis has selected 54 associates to 
assist him in the study. The group will divide 
itself into 11 teams. The Mutual Security Pro- 
gram will be studied in each country by a separate 
team, except for Holland and Belgium which will 
be studied by a single team, and the Associated 
States of Indochina which will be studied by one 
team." 

The entire study group will meet at Washington 
February 9 and 10 for background discussion with 
Government officials responsible for administra- 
tion of the Mutual Security Program. The teams 
will then go to their respective countries. It is 
anticipated that the report of the various teams 
will be received in Washington toward the latter 
part of March. The preparation of the final re- 
port will be supervised by Mr. Francis, who will 


1 For a list of the names and positions of the team lead- 
ers, the team members, and the countries to be visited, see 
press release 28 issued on Feb. 9 by the Office of the 
Director for Mutual Security. 
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himself probably visit France, Germany, Greece, 
Turkey, and the United Kingdom. 

Each team, within the area under its study, will 
look into the operations of the Mutual Security 
Program, including the current status of the dif- 
ferent parts—both military and economic—of the 
program, the effectiveness of the program, and 
the effectiveness of U.S. organization and per- 
sonnel. The group will look into, among other 
matters, the military end-item and training pro- 
grams, the Offshore Procurement Program, the 
use of defense-support goods or commodities 
financed by the Mutual Security Agency, the pro- 
ductivity program in Europe, and other major 
elements of the Mutual Security Program. 

Mr. Stassen, in announcing the appointment of 
the evaluation group, said: 





I am delighted that this group of distinguished Ameri. 
cans has agreed to take part in the evaluation project, 
Knowing of their many other commitments, I would not 
have asked them to undertake a new obligation of this 
kind if I did not feel this particular project to be of rea} 
importance to the successful conduct of the Mutual Se. 
curity Program. As is well known, President Eisenhower 
and those of us who are associated with him in this 
Administration believe that this program is essential to 
the security of the United States. 

The very essentiality of the program, coupled with the 
fact that it involves a large expenditure of public funds, 
requires that its operations be subjected to constructive 
examination by persons of competence and experience who 
are in position to make an objective and independent 
judgment. 

I believe that the work of this group during the next 
month will be of vital importance not only to me per- 
sonally as Director for Mutual Security, not only to 
President Eisenhower’s Administration, but, in addition, 
to the welfare of the United States and of the whole free 
world. 


The Value of Close Hemispheric Cooperation 


by John M. Cabot* 


What policy is the United States going to pur- 
sue in its relations with its sister republics of this 
hemisphere? That, I have no doubt, is a very 
important question in your minds, and a very legit- 
imate one, since it will affect so many of your own 
decisions. 

The President and the Secretary of State of my 
country have already made clear, in public pro- 
nouncements, the purposes which will animate the 
new administration. In his inaugural address 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower gave the keynote 
of our policy when he said:? “In the Western 
Hemisphere, we join with all our neighbors in the 
work of perfecting a community of fraternal trust 
and common purpose.” Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles has said: “It will be the hope and 
aim of the new Eisenhower administration in the 
United States to do all in its power to strengthen 
and develop the mutual ties of friendship and 
understanding which traditionally should charac- 
terize inter-American relations.” 

Those are basic purposes of the new admin- 


* Address made before the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council at Caracas on Feb. 11 (press release 
83). Mr. Cabot served as chairman of the U. S. delega- 
tion. On February 18 President Eisenhower nominated 
him to be Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs. 

? BULLETIN of Feb. 2, 1953, p. 167. 
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istration. You can be sure, moreover, that they 
are basic purposes of the United States. No other 
part of our foreign policy enjoys such whole- 
hearted bipartisan support. No other part is 
more solidly upheld by the people of my country. 
I need not remind you that it was at another 
inauguration, 20 years ago, that President Roose- 
velt proclaimed the policy of the good neighbor. 
Whatever disputes we may have at home, the 
policy of seeking friendly cooperation with our 
sister — of this wires i is not among 
them. Eminent Republicans and Democrats alike 
have made notable contributions to it, and every 
important segment of public opinion supports it. 

ou, however, are understandably interested in 
what we intend to do rather than in what we say. 
I wish on this point that I might be more specific. 
You realize, however, that President Eisenhower 
took office only on January 20. His administra- 
tion has inherited a formidable burden of prob- 
lems and responsibilities, both international and 
domestic. Upon the wisdom of its decisions rests 
the future of mankind—whether we shall be de- 
stroyed in a holocaust of war, whether our children 
shall be slave or free. It cannot afford, for your 
sakes as much as ours, to make major mistakes. 
When it does something, it must know what it is 
doing. Time and knowledge are essential if it is 
to draw up a program for specific action which 
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will be wise in conception and constructive in 
results. 

Permit me at this point a personal digression. 
I speak at this conference as head of the U.S. 
delegation, and as personal representative of the 
Secretary of State. It will be my duty, on my 
return, to recommend to the President and the 
Secretary specific measures to carry out the basic 
policy they have laid down with overwhelming 
congressional and popular support. I want you 
to know with what personal enthusiasm I return 
to this, my chosen field, and how earnestly I shall 
seek to carry out the purposes of the President 
and the Secretary. I have served in six of our 
sister republics and I think in connection with 
each of dear friends and fond memories. My 
wife was born in Mexico, two of my children in 
Brazil. In coming to Caracas I have fulfilled a 
long-felt ambition ; I have at last visited every one 
of the American Republics. Ever since I went 
to Peru in 1927, as a Vice Consul, I have striven 
to the best of my ability to promote relations of 
friendship and confidence, and respect and under- 
standing, and constructive cooperation between 
the nations of this hemisphere. It is for these 
reasons that I warmly welcome the broader task 
which I begin at this conference of putting into 
practical effect the policies laid down by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles, and with hu- 
mility shall hope that I may measure up to the 
responsibilities entailed. 

You will appreciate that in the brief time I have 
had it has not been possible for me as yet to ac- 
quaint myself with our mutual problems, let alone 
to draw up a program recommending how and 
to what extent we should cooperate with you in 
executing the specific projects which you have in 
mind. I am, nevertheless, very pleased that I 
have been privileged to attend this conference 
since it will give me an indispensable knowledge 
of your needs and your views. I cannot now, as 
you will well understand, make commitments in 
my Government’s name, but I can imagine no bet- 
ter initiation than this to the task of cooperation 
which evidently lies before me. 

I do not need, I am sure, to remind you that 
there are inescapable limitations on the economic 
cooperation which the United States can extend 
to you. Great and growing though our resources 
are, they have been strained by the imperious 
necessities of defending the free world against 
two totalitarian tyrannies. Due to this, the citi- 
zens of the United States suffer from a grievous 
burden of taxation, but they will support projects 
to extend economic cooperation to our friends if 
they are convinced that these projects are well- 
conceived and will be soundly executed. Other 
limitations on the cooperation we can extend will 
occur to you. For my part, I realize that you, too, 
must have in mind similar limitations on the co- 
operation which you can extend to us and to each 
other. 
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In assuring you, therefore, of my Government’s 
earnest desire to cooperate with those of its sister 
republics in solving their economic problems and 
aiding their industrial development, I bespeak 
your understanding and your forbearance. We 
shall seek to extend our wholehearted cooperation 
in the grave tasks which lie before us, and we are 
confident we shall receive yours. For coopera- 
tion is a basic Pan American ideal, it has benefited 
us all in peace and war alike; and it will, under 
God, help us to solve the problems which we now 
face. Through it, the American Republics have 
long set an example for the other nations of the 
world. My Government warmly desires that this 
conference may mark the beginning of a new 
period of close, constructive cooperation between 
us befitting our ancient friendship. 


International Bank Grants 
$30,000,000 Loan to Yugoslavia 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on February 12 announced a loan to 
Yugoslavia which will help finance the completion 
of key projects in seven major sectors of the Yugo- 
slav economy. The projects will bring about 
early increases in industrial production and sub- 
stantially improve Yugoslavia’s international 
trade position. 

No dollars are to be loaned. The loan will be 
in 10 European currencies in an amount equivalent 
to 30 million dollars. The currencies are Austrian 
schillings, Belgian francs, British pounds sterling, 
French francs, German marks, Italian lire, Neth- 
erlands guilders, Norwegian kroner, Swedish 
kronor, and Swiss francs. 

Most of the funds required for the loan are being 
made available by these governments from their 
domestic currency subscriptions to the Bank’s 
capital. The Swiss francs, however, were obtained 
from the sales of Bank securities in Switzerland, 
which is not a member of the Bank. 

The loan will pay for the import of equipment 
needed for 27 projects in seven sectors of the Yugo- 
slav economy: electric-power generation and dis- 
tribution; coal mining; extraction and processing 
of nonferrous metals; iron and steel production; 
other manufacturing industries; forestry and 
transportation. 

The projects are designed to make more exten- 
sive use of Yugoslavia’s considerable natural re- 
sources and to help provide supporting services 
such as electric power and transportation. Agri- 
cultural production is the main field of Yugo- 
slavia’s economic activity and will remain so for 
some time to come. The country, however, has 
plentiful resources of timber, coal, iron, and a wide 

*For text of a supplemental statement describing proj- 
ects being financed with the help of the Bank’s loan, see 
International Bank press release of Feb. 12. 
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variety of nonferrous ores including copper, zinc, 
and bauxite. 

Most of the projects which the Bank’s loan will 
help to finance are expected to be completed with- 
in the next year or two, and all should be in oper- 
ation by 1956. They will make important contri- 
butions to the 30 percent over-all increase in in- 
dustrial production expected by 1955. 

The projects being financed under the loan will 
increase the production capacity of iron ore by 
900,000 tons annually; pig iron by 260,000 tons; 
steel ingots by 275,000 tons; and finished steel 
products by 195,000 tons. New processing plants 
will make it possible for Yugoslavia to produce 
an additional 60,000 tons of alumina and 15,000 
tons of aluminum. Other plants will enable Yugo- 
slavia to manufacture its own copper wire and 
cable. Agriculture will benefit by the production 
of 120,000 tons of phosphatic fertilizer and 30,000 
tons of starch. New forest areas will be opened 
and a plant for the production of 20,000 tons of 
newsprint will be built. Increased coal produc- 
tion, greater availability of electric power, and 
small but important additions to transport facil- 
ities, will eliminate obstacles in these fields and 
enable Yugoslavia to keep pace with growing 
industrial needs. 

The projects are expected to improve Yugo- 
slavia’s balance-of-payments position by the equiv- 
alent of 50 million dollars a year. Increased 
exports of such items as aluminum, steel tubes, 
copper wire, and cable and coal will account for 
more than half the amount; savings through re- 
duction of imports of iron and steel products, 
nonferrous metals, and newsprint will account for 
the rest. Additional benefits will come from in- 
creased industrial efficiency, a reduction of man- 
power requirements, and lower production costs. 

Yugoslavia has already made large investments 
in the projects for which the present loan was 
made. The total cost of the projects is estimated 
at the equivalent of 465 million dollars: 122 mil- 
lion dollars in foreign exchange and 343 million 
dollars in domestic currency. By the third quar- 
ter of 1952, 92 million dollars in foreign exchange 
had already been financed, and Yugoslavia had 
made domestic expenditures equivalent to 208 
million dollars. 

This loan is closely related to the loan made by 
the Bank to Yugoslavia in October 1951, in Bel- 
gian, Swiss and French francs, Danish kroner, 
British pounds sterling, Italian lire, and Dutch 
guilders amounting to the equivalent of 28 million 
dollars. The loans are similar in purpose and are 
financing part of a high priority investment pro- 
gram adopted by Yugoslavia in the fall of 1950. 

The present loan results from recommendations 
of a Bank mission that went to Yugoslavia in July 
1952 and remained there until early October. The 
mission consisted of three members of the Bank’s 
staff and two consultants, one from the British 
steel industry and one from the American alumi- 
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num industry. In the course of their stay, mem. 
bers of the mission examined developments in the 
Yugoslav economy, reviewed ag sng On projects 
financed under the 1951 Bank loan, and investj- 
gated the projects for which the new loan was 
made. 

The loan is for a term of 25 years with interest 
of 4% percent including the 1 percent commission 
which, in accordance with the Bank’s articles of 
agreement, is allocated to a special reserve. Re. 
payment of the loan is to be made in semiannual 
payments which begin August 15, 1956, and are 
calculated to retire the loan by maturity on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1978. 

In the postwar years, Yugoslavia has been run- 
ning a_balance-of-payments deficit. Recent 
changes in internal economic policies, however, 
together with completion of the key projects in- 
vestment program should result in eliminating the 
deficit within the next few years. Improvements 
in the balance of trade will be accompanied by in- 
creased supplies of consumer goods within the 
country. 


After being approved by the Bank’s Executive } 


Directors, the loan agreement was signed on Feb- 
Ss 1953, by His Excellency Vladimir Popo- 
vié 

on behalf of the Yugoslav Government and by 


Eugene R. Black, president, on behalf of the Inter- } 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop-| 


ment. 


Entry of Saudi Arabian 
Journalists into U.S. 


Press release 98 dated February 20 


In clarification of a recent news report that the 
Department of State had published a statement to 
the effect that under the new immigration law of 
the United States all newspapermen except those 
from Communist China and Saudi Arabia could 
enter the United States, a spokesman of the De- 
partment of State said Saudi Arabia had been 
included in error and that no comparison of the 
treatment of foreign newsmen by Saudi Arabia 
and Communist China was intended or could be 
made. 

The Department of State understands that the 
Saudi Arabian Government has established special 
procedures for the issuance of visas which involve 
individual consideration of applications from 
journalists. The law of the United States requires 
that the principle of reciprocity apply in_the 
issuance of United States visas for journalists. 
Inasmuch as a number of American newsmen and 
magazine writers visited Saudi Arabia in 1952 it 
would seem clear that at present there is no ban 
on entry of American correspondents into Saudi 
Arabia for temporary visits. Applications of 
Saudi Arabian newsmen for entry into the United 
States similarly will be considered individually 
and on their own merits on the basis of reciprocity. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 











Calendar of Meetings’ 


snscigee during February 1953 


N. (United Nations): 
gt te and Social Council: 
Ad Hoc Committee on Restrictive Business Practices: 4th Session . 
Statistical Commission: 7th Session ee 
Transport and Communications Commission: 6th Session ‘ 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations . ‘ 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Committee on Industry and Trade: 5th Session 
Ninth Session of Ecare . , ea ca 
Third Technical Assistance Conference , 
Wuo (World Health Organization) Executive ‘Board: 11th Session 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Southeast Asia-South Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting (and 
limited South Pacific). 
Garr (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 
Ad Hoc Committee on Agenda and Intersessional Business of the 
Contracting Parties. 
ILo (International Labor Organization) : 
Textiles Committee: 4th Session . 
Nato (North Atlantic Treaty Organization): 
Information Conference . , 
Committee on Civil Defense Organization : 
Crm (Council of Foreign Ministers) : 
Deputies for Austria 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council: 
Third Extraordinary Meeting ? : 
Joint WHo/Tca/Pus Health Meeting . . 
Pakistan Science Conference, 5th Annual . 
Preparatory Committee for the Caribbean Technical Conference on 
Education. 


In Session as of February 28, 1953 


International Materials Conference . 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Council: 18th Session . ; 
First Air Navigation Conference 
International Wheat Council: 
lith Session. . 
Reconvening of 8th Session 
ILo (International Labor Organization): 
Governing Body: 121st Session . 
U.N. (United Nations): 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Second Conference on Trade Promotion . 
General Assembly: Reconvening of 7th Session . 
Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Defense Science 


Scheduled March 1-May 31, 1953 


U.N. (United Nations): 
Economic and Social Council: 
Eighth Session of the Economic Commission for > 
Commission on Status of Women: 7th Session 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State, Feb. 20, 1953. 


tentative dates. 
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New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


Bandung . 
Bandung . 
New York 
Geneva 


Melbourne . 


Geneva 


Geneva 


Paris. 
Paris . 


London 


Caracas 
Geneva 
Lahore . 
Trinidad . 


Washington. 


Montreal . 
Montreal . 


Washington . 
Washington. 


Geneva. 


Manila . 
New York 


New Delhi 


Geneva. . 
New York 


Jan. 12—Feb. 6 
Feb. 2-13 

Feb. 2-11 

Feb. 16-19 
Jan. 26—Feb. 4 
Feb. 6-14 

Feb. 26 and 27 
Jan. 12—Feb. 4 


Jan. 13—Feb. 9 


Feb. 2-13 


Feb. 2-14 


Feb. 4, 5, and 6 
Feb. 9-12 


Feb. 6 and 9 
Feb. 9-21 
Feb. 12-20 


Feb. 16-21 
Feb. 23-27 


Feb. 26, 1951- 


Jan. 13— 
Feb. 24— 


Jan. 30—- 
Feb. 2- 


Feb. 23- 


Feb. 23- 
Feb. 24— 
Feb. 25- 


Mar. 3- 
Mar. 16— 


Asterisks indicate 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled March 1-May 31, 1953— Continued 


United Nations—Continued 
Economic and Social Council—Continued 
Technical Assistance Committee 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 8th Session 
Fifteenth Session of the Council . 
Consultative Group in the Field of Prevention of Crime and Treat- 
ment of Offenders-Latin American Regional. 
Fifth Session of the Economic Commission for Latin America. 
Fiscal Commission: 4th Session . 
Commission on Human Rights: 9th Session 
Social Commission: 9th Session. He eed 
Ad Hoe Committee on Forced Labor: 4th Session 
Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Regional Conference on Mineral Resources Development 
Ad Hoe Commission on Prisoners of War: 4th Session . 
International Conference to Adopt Protocol on Limitation of the 
Production of Opium. 
Meeting of Governments who are Beneficiaries of Article 16 of the 
Treaty of Peace with Japan—Working Group. 
Wao (World Meteorological Organization): 
Commission for Climatology: Ist Session . ; 
Commission for Synoptic Meteorology: Ist Session : 
International Congress of Mediterranean Studies and E xchanges 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Coordinating Committee: 3d Session : 
Committee on Relations with International Organizations : 
Technical Advisory Committee on Desert Locust Control: 3d Meeting. 
Latin American Seminar on Land Problems 
ILo (International Labor Organization) : 
Committee on Work on Plantations: 2d Session 
Nato (North Atlantic Treaty vepeeen 
Council: Ministerial Meeting 
Conference on European Inland Transport . 
International Tin Study Group: 7th Meeting. 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation): 
Executive Board: 33d Session 
Executive Board: 34th Session . 
Second Extraordinary Session 
Mining and Metallurgical Congress, ‘5th E mpire 


Icem (Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration) : 
Finance Subcommittee ne ae eRe Steele bar 56 
Fifth Session of Committee . 
Inter-American Seminar on Adult ‘Education . 
South Pacific Conference: 2d Session ; 
Paso (Pan American Sanitary Organization): 
eesaanes Committee: 19th Meeting , 
Inter-American Council of Jurists: 2d Meeting : 
South Pacific Commission: 11th Session . 
Conference on Caribbean Timbers 
Icsu (International Council of Scientific U nions): 
Joint Commission on Physiological Optics 
Central and South Africa Transport Conference 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Administrative Council: 8th Session. ee ee 
International Telegraph Consultative Committee: 8th Plenary As- 
sembly. 
International Cotton Advisory Committee: 
Wuo (World Health Organization): 
6th Assembly. 
Uru (Universal Postal U nion): 
Executive and Liaison Committee, Meeting of . 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Standing Committee on Aircraft Performance: 4th Session 
Caribbean Commission: 16th Meeting : ; 
International Rubber Study Group: 10th Meeting 
International Symposium on Neurosecretion . 
International Seed Testing Association: 10th Congress 
International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: 
Meeting. 
Horticultural Congress and Exposition. 
Southeast Asian Conference ; 


12th Plenary Meeting 


: 3d Annual 
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New York 
New York 
Geneva. 
Brazil 


Rio de Janeiro 
New York 
Geneva. . 
New York 


Geneva. 


Tokyo ‘ 
New York 
New York 


London 


Washington . 
Washington 
Palermo 


Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Brazil 


Habana 


Paris . 
Paris . 
London 


Paris . 
Paris . 
Paris . 


Australia and New Zea- 


land. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. . 
Ciudad Trujillo 
Nouméa 


Washington. 
Buenos Aires 
Nouméa 
Trinidad 


Madrid. P 
Lourengo Marques ‘ 


Geneva. 
Arnhem. 


Washington . 
Geneva. 
Bern . 


Paris . 
Surinam 
Copenhagen 
Naples 
Dublin . 
New Haven. 


Hamburg. 
Baguio . 
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Mar. 23- 
Mar. 30- 
Mar. 31- 
March 


Apr. 6- 
Apr. 27- 
Apr. 6- 
May 4- 
Apr. 17- 


Apr. 20- 
May 11- 
May 11- 


Mar. 4- 


Mar. 12- 
Apr. 2- 
Mar. 15- 


Mar. 16- 
Mar. 30- 
Apr. 21- 


May 25*- 


Mar. 16—- 


Apr. 23- 
Mar. 18- 
March 


Apr. 8- 

May 15- 
May 18- 
Apr. 12- 


Apr. 13- 
Apr. 16- 
Apr. 14- 
Apr. 16- 


Apr. 20- 
Apr. 20- 
Apr. 25- 
April 


April 
April 


May 2- 
May 26- 


May 4- 
May 4- 
May 4— 


May 6- 
May 11- 
May 11- 
May 18- 
May 25- 
May 


May 
May 
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Progress Toward Easing World’s Food Shortage 


MEETING OF THE FAO COUNCIL, ROME, NOVEMBER 17-28, 1952 


by Clarence J. McCormick 


The 18-member Council of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations (Fao) 
met from November 17 to 28, 1952, at its Rome 
headquarters to review the Organization’s ro- 
gram and budget for 1953, assess the world food 
situation, approve the progress of Fao’s technical- 
assistance program, and take up a number of other 
problems. The U.S. delegation to this session of 
the Council was headed by Under Secretary of 
Agriculture Clarence J. McCormick and included 
several representatives from the Departments of 
Agriculture and State. 

"This was the first session of the Council to take 
the place of meetings of the full Conference of 
68 member nations which have been held annually 
until this year. Conferences are now held bien- 
nially. Thus, as emphasized by Fao’s Director 
General Norris E. Dodd and Council Chairman 
Josue de Castro in their opening statements, this 
Council session was of more than usual importance. 

The Council noted considerable improvement 
in the world food and agriculture situation over 
a year ago, since production was up 2 percent over 
the previous year. At its 1951 Conference’? Fao 
had adopted an objective of increasing food and 
agriculture production 1 to 2 percent above the rate 
of population increase. However, the Council 
noted that most of the increase was in fibers and 
other nonfood crops rather than in food and that 
most of the increase occurred in the more developed 
areas of the world, such as North America, rather 
than in areas where the need is greatest. After 
reviewing the situation for each commodity, the 
Council concluded that the tight rice situation 
is the most serious food problem facing the world. 

The Council’s discussions that were perhaps of 
widest general interest were those on the food sit- 


* For an article on the 1951 Fao Conference, see BULLE- 
TIN of Feb. 11, 1952, p. 195. 
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uation in Yugoslavia and on the proposal to estab- 
lish an international famine emergency reserve. 


Food and Feed Problem in Yugoslavia 


The Council had a unique and challenging prob- 
lem to deal with in the report by an Fao survey 
mission on the effects of a drought on food and 
feed production in Yugoslavia. This report was 
prepared in accordance with a resolution of the 
1951 Conference that asked Fao to keep a close 
watch on developing food shortages and investi- 
gate the magnitude of the problem and the aid 
that might be required. Yugoslavia had asked 
Fo to investigate the effects of its drought, and 
the survey mission completed its report in time 
to have it presented to the Council wy the chief of 
the mission, Prof. M. J. L. Dols of the Netherlands. 

The mission’s report concluded that, with a re- 
duction in the average daily food consumption in 
Yugoslavia to 2,300 calories and with a reduction 
in livestock numbers, Yugoslavia would still need 
imports of food and feed costing about 65 million 
dollars to insure its food supply in 1952-53. 

The action to be taken by the Council on this 
report posed a particularly difficult problem. The 
United States, the United Kingdom, and France 
already are oper ating a tripartite aid program for 
Yugoslavia.2, The survey mission mentioned that 
some of the requirements it listed might be made 
available under this program. 

Another difficult aspect of the problem was how 
to define it. It was not a famine which could be 

made the basis of an emergency appeal to the 
people of the world. Although total crop output 
was estimated to be 40 percent below average pro- 
duction of the previous 5 years, there was no imme- 


* For an article on this program, see ibid., Nov. 24, 1952, 
p. 825. 
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diate shortage. The actual shortage is likely to 
occur in the spring before the new crop is available. 

The Council set up a subcommittee with Under 
Secretary McCormick as chairman to consider 
what action should be taken on this report. After 
several inconclusive sessions the subcommittee 
established a working party of the United States, 
India, the United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia to 
work out a mutually acceptable line of action. 
This working party met at intervals throughout 
the Council session. 

The working party, in the light of the mission’s 
report, considered what measures could be taken 
to reduce Yugoslavia’s food deficit further. 
Among the possibilities discussed was a more 
“nag reduction in the slaughter weight of pigs. 

ome members of the working party also felt that 
a further reduction of the grain deficit by addi- 
tional livestock slaughter might be more fully 
explored. On both possibilities the view of the 
Yugoslav Government, which was generally sup- 
ported by the mission, was that such measures 
would prejudice the country’s basic agricultural 
economy, reduce its future export potential and 
increase its future import needs, thereby prolong- 
ing the period of dependence on external aid. 

As to the possibility of increasing the resources 
available for external food purchases by reduc- 
tions in other categories of imports, the opinion 
of the Yugoslav Government was that such trans- 
fers would entail a reduction in the country’s 
expenditure on defense and a curtailment of the 
necessary raw material supplies for industry, and 
that neither of these could be safely reduced. 

The working party, the subcommittee, and the 
Council agreed that, in the circumstances, the 
Yugoslav problem was essentially one of balance 
of payments, which the Council was not techni- 
cally competent to appraise or to act on. 

Therefore the Council instructed the Director 
General to transmit a copy of the Council’s report 
to the U.N. Secretary-General in accordance with 
procedures adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council and by the last Fao conference. It urged 
all member governments of Fao to consider any 
assistance they can render and to inform the 
Secretary-General or the Director General of any 
action they take. It also asked the Director Gen- 
eral to continue to assist the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment insofar as he is able. 


Emergency Food Reserve 


The discussion of the food shortage in Yugo- 
slavia had an important bearing on that of the 
emergency food reserve. It pointed up many of 
the difficult questions that the proposed reserve 
raises. For instance, there is the ever-present one 
of how to define a famine. Another, brought out 
clearly by the Yugoslav case, is whether a country 
asking for famine relief would be required first 
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to use all its available foreign exchange by restrict. 
— of items other than food. 
he Council reviewed the report of the workin 

party which had met in September to consider the 
practicability of the various ways of setting up an 
emergency reserve. This group had concluded 
that a physical reserve of food stocks was imprac. 
ticable, whether owned nationally or internation. 
ally, but that a financial reserve might be practi- 
cable if governments wanted to establish one. 

In the discussion of this subject at the Council 
the delegations expressed three basic points of 
view: (1) favorable to the idea of international 
machinery for providing assistance, of which q 
famine reserve would be part. This was advanced 
most positively by India and Yugoslavia. 

(2) opposed to the idea of international ma. 
chinery involving advance commitments, and pre- 
ferring the ad hoc approach of dealing with each 
famine as it arises by appealing to the generosity 
of governments. The delegations which took this 
stand made the point that it would be wrong to tie 
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up money which might be used currently to help 
increase food production; (3) neither favorable 
nor opposed, but feeling that more study is needed, 
particularly of the problems of a financial reserve, 
before any decision can be reached. The majority 
of the delegates, including the United States, ex- 


pressed this point of view. The Brazilian delegate} 


pointed out that starvation was dramatic, but that 
chronic malnutrition was no less urgent, and the 
real solution was to provide food for all. He said 
that there might be surpluses in some countries 
where undernourishment also existed, and that 
means of providing effective demand and proper 
distribution were needed. 

The French delegate suggested the formation of 
a study group to analyze the problems involved in 
an international fund. He felt that the members 
of the group should be primarily financial experts 
and that they should examine the possibility of 
combining the international fund idea with that of 
nationally held stocks. 

The Council approved this proposal and set up 
a working party of seven members, one each to be 
appointed by Argentina, Australia, France, India, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. The members are to be technically 
competent in financial problems and in procure- 
ment and marketing; they are to serve as individ- 
uals but should be able to reflect the policies of 
their governments. The working party is to re- 
port to Council members by March 1953, so that 
the next session of the Council can decide what 
action to take or to recommend to the next session 
of the conference. Many delegates expressed the 
belief that a final decision on this proposal would 
have to be taken by the full conference, which 
meets in November 1953, rather than by the 
Council. 

In connection with this discussion, the Council 
pointed up the need for countries to study the 
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likely incidence of crop failures and the trans- 

ortation and storage facilities that are needed, in 
order to be better able to deal with food shortages. 
Governments were urged to ask for technical 
assistance on these problems. 


Technical Assistance Program 


The Council heard a report on the current status 
of the technical-assistance program by its chief, 
Sir Herbert Broadley. He said that technical- 
assistance agreements already signed with 52 coun- 
| tries rovide for 890 experts, of whom 243 have 
‘completed their work and 399 are either in the 
‘field or are being recruited; the remaining 248 
‘vacancies will be filled as soon as possible. Ex- 


-| penditures for technical assistance in 1952 were 
-| expected to total $6,300,000. Requests for tech- 


‘nical assistance may soon outstrip the funds avail- 
able; therefore more attention will henceforth be 
- given to priorities. 

| The fellowship program is active. At the time 











/ of the Council session, 97 students were partici- 
pating in fellowships; 42 had already completed 
their courses; and 367 additional fellowships were 
being arranged. 

Sir Herbert’s report dealt with a wide range of 


-| organizational and administrative developments 


| on the program, such as the appointment of a full- 
time chairman of the U.N. Technical Assistance 


’ Board, the cooperative arrangements that Fao has 


worked out with other U.N. agencies and with the 
U.S. and other programs, and the matching of 
Fao’s expenditure by the countries receiving 
assistance. 

The Council welcomed the progress that Fao is 
making on its technical-assistance program. It 
agreed that priority should be given to Y pe 
which will contribute to increasing the food supply 
and which governments are prepared to back up 
by contributing a substantial part of the local 
costs. It warned against Fao’s making commit- 
ments for technical assistance greater than avail- 
able funds would permit. 

Some concern was expressed that the reorganiza- 
tion of the Technical Assistance Board might 
cause delays in the operation of Fao’s program. 

The Council asked that its appreciation for the 
job that was being done be sent to everyone who 
is working on the program, both at headquarters 
and in the field. 


Other Council Actions 


In addition to these discussions, the Council ex- 
amined many of Fao’s day-to-day operations on 
locust control, efforts to combat foot-and-mouth 
disease, work on improving national statistics, and 
a number of constitutional and administrative 
problems. It did not undertake a detailed review 
of the program of work and budget, since these are 
approved for 2-year periods by the biennial 
conferences. 
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These issues do not make headlines, but each 
required the same advance preparation and careful 
thought and discussion, both on the part of the 
Fao staff and of the member governments, as did 
the issues that attracted widest attention. Each 
is an integral part of the operation of an interna- 
tional organization and a part of the total effort 
of Fao to create better production, distribution, 
and consumption of rd and agricultural prod- 
ucts for the benefit of the people of the world. 


Nomination of U.S. 
Representatives to the U.N. 


Press release 95 dated February 20 


The President on February 20 nominated the 
following persons to be representatives of the 
United States of America to the second part of 
the seventh regular session of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, to convene at New 
York, beginning February 24, 1953: 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts, chairman of 
the delegation 

Ernest A. Gross of New York 

James J. Wadsworth of New York 


William Sanders, of Virginia, has been nomi- 
nated by the President to serve as the U.S. alter- 
nate representative at this session.? 

As occasion requires, the Secretary of State will 
attend meetings of the General Assembly, and, 
when in somlines will be ea officio head of the 
delegation. 

The first part of the seventh session of the 
Assembly met at New York from October 14 
through December 22, 1952, at which time meet- 
ings were suspended until February 24, 1953. The 
dele ation for the second part of the session is 
smaller because of the limited scope of the agenda 
as compared with the agenda at the beginning of 
the session.? 

Ambassadors Lodge and Wadsworth, in their 
official capacities as representative and deputy 
representative to the United Nations, will nor- 
mally serve on all such delegations. The presence 
of Mr. Gross on the delegation, at Ambassador 
Lodge’s request, will tend to facilitate an orderly 
transition by virtue of his intimate knowledge of 
the very complex and difficult agenda items to- 
gether with his broad experience in diplomatic 
negotiations with other member delegations in 
New York. Mr. Sanders, a Foreign Service officer 
and special assistant in the Bureau of United 
Nations Affairs of the Department of State, has 
had many years’ experience in international po- 
litical matters both through his regular duties in 
the Department of State and as an adviser or dele- 
gate at many international conferences. 


1On Feb. 23, the Senate confirmed the nominations of 
all these members of the U.S. delegation. 

? For the list of remaining agenda items, see BULLETIN 
of Jan. 5, 1953, p. 39. 
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Public Health Conference 


Press release 80 dated February 10 


International discussions of problems of public 
health will be held at Geneva February 12 to 19 
to foster greater efficiency and coordination. Joint 
participants will be the Technical Cooperation 
Administration (Tca), the World Health Organi- 
zation (WuHo) of the United Nations, and the U.S. 
Public Health Service (Pus), which is the oper- 
ating agency for the Point Four Programs in 
health and sanitation efforts. 

This will be the largest effort thus far made to 
tie together the bilateral health programs of the 
United States and individual countries and multi- 
lateral programs carried on through the United 
Nations and other world groups. 

In addition to field representatives of 15 Tca 
country programs of the Middle East, Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America—giving broad geo- 
graphical coverage to specific problems—the con- 
ference will be attended by Stanley Andrews, 
am administrator and staff members of Tca and 

HS. 

Joint chairmen of the conference will be Dr. H. 
van Zile Hyde, director of the Tca health and 
sanitation staff, and Dr. Arnoldo Sutter, assistant 
director general of Wuo. 

It is anticipated that the meeting will result in 
increased coordination of the joint efforts of the 


U.S. technical-cooperation programs and those of 
the international agencies, particularly Wo, 
which already have produced such encouraging 
results in the control of several endemic diseases: 
malaria, trachoma, tuberculosis, and yaws, which 
hold back economic, political, and social progress 
in many parts of the world. 
Mr. Andrews remarked that : 


Poverty, malnutrition, and overcrowding are chief 
among the root causes of health problems. They are qlj 
part of a vicious circle blocking the proper self-develop. 
ment and hopes of many countries. 


The basic approach of Point Four is to fight key prob. } 


lems directly while trying through technical assistance jpn 
other fields to improve general economic conditions. The 


governments are themselves keenly interested and are} 


participating actively and financially. 
This conference will supply a focal point for clarifying, 


first, the nature of existing problems and, second, their} 


solution in the most effective and economical way. 


It is in line with the act for international devel- 
opment, the law governing Tca, which provides 
for participation in multilateral technical-cooper- 


ation programs of the United Nations, the Organi- | 


zation of American States, and other international 
bodies. ; 

Tca health technicians attending the conference 
will represent country programs in Indonesia, 


Burma, Nepal, India, Iran, Iraq, Ethiopia, Jordan,} 


Egypt, Lebanon, Israel, Libya, Liberia, Brazil, 
and Chile. 


’ 


U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Trade Promotion Conference (ECAFE) 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 20 (press release 96) that the second Regional 
Conference on Trade Promotion of the U.N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(Ecare) will be held at Manila, Republic of the 
Philippines, February 23-March 4, 1953. 

The United States will be represented at that 
conference by the following delegation : 


Chairman 


Eugene M. Braderman, Director, Far Eastern Division, 
Office of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce 


Members 
Ivan F. Baker, Member, Board of Directors, Westinghouse 
Electric International, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Edmund F. Becker, chief, Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce 


Daniel M. Braddock, Economic Counselor, American Em- 
bassy, Manila 
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Joseph H. Rogatnick, American Consul, Singapore 


Merle D. Thompson, Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Elmira Bank and Trust Company, Elmira, N.Y. 


Secretary of Delegation 


Charles G. Wootton, Second Secretary and Consul, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Manila 


The first Regional Conference on Trade Promo- 
tion, which was held at Singapore, October 9-18, 
1951, provided an opportunity to representatives 
of governments nh of private businesses from 
more than 20 countries to come together for the 
purpose of discussing methods of expanding the 
trade of Asia and the Far East. This second 
Regional Conference has a similar aim. 

The first part of the forthcoming conference will 
be devoted to the presentation and discussion of 
statements by the various delegations regarding 
the trade and market outlook in the various coun- 
tries represented and regarding the actions taken 
in those countries to carry out recommendations 
made at the first Regional Conference. The sec- 
ond part of the conference will be devoted to 
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Charles D. McCarty, Major, U. S. 


consideration of the following topics: (1) market- 
ing research as an aid to trade; (2) methods of 
increasing trade, both within the region and with 
countries in Europe and the Americas; (3) meth- 
ods of improving trade promotion machinery, 
such as the development of regional trade associa- 
tions, the development of improved reporting 
forms for trade representatives abroad, and the 
establishment of training programs for trade rep- 
resentatives; and (4) the neclinens impeding the 
procurement of import goods required by coun- 
tries of the region for development projects, as 
well as the problems handicapping the export 
marketing of specific products of the region. 


| Air Navigation Conference (ICAO) 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 20 (press release 97) that the first Air Naviga- 
tion Conference of the International Civil 
| Aviation A aameneige (Icao) will be held at 
Montreal, February 24—March 31, 1953. 

The U.S. Government will be represented at 
that Conference by the following delegation : 


j 
| 
4 


Claude H. Smith (chairman), Chief Icao Officer, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Department of Com- 
merce 


| Alternate delegates 


' Reuben H. Clinkscales (vice chairman), Flight Operations 
Specialist, Air Carrier Division, Bureau of Safety 
Regulations, Civil Aeronautics Board 


Henry S. Chandler, Chief, International Standards 
Branch, Airways Operations Division, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, Department of Commerce 


Nels E. Johnson, Chief, International Aviation Section, 
Weather Bureau, Department of Commerce; and 
Aviation Meteorology Liaison Official, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, Department of Commerce. 


James L. Kinney, Icao Representative, Air Carrier Safety 
Division, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Advisers 


James F. Angier, International Aca Specialist, Establish- 
ment Engineering Division, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce 


E. Thomas Burnard, Operations Division, Air Transport 
Association of America, Inc. 


Benarthur C. Haynes, Acting Chief, Station Facilities and 
Meteorological Observations Division, Weather Bu- 
reau, Department of Commerce 


Walter Jensen, Radar Consultant, Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America, Inc. 


Thomas A. Kouchnerkavich, Electronics Engineer (Inter- 
national), Icao Staff-COM, Establishment Engineer- 
ing Division, Office of Federal Airways, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Department of Commerce 


A. F., Chief, Icao 
Branch, Directorate of Operations, Hq. Air Weather 
Service, United States Air Force 

John J. McCue, Chief, Station and Frequency Utilization 
Section, Aviation Division, Federal Communications 
Commission 
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Hugh H. McFarlane, Regional Icao Representative, Air- 
ways Operations Division, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce 

Allison E. Menhennick, Aeronautical Communications 
Specialist-Icao, International Standards Branch, Of- 
fice of Federal Airways, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Department of Commerce 

Eli B. Rogers, Commander, U. 8. N., Head, Airspace Sec- 
tion, OP-53, Flight Services Division, Office of Chief 
of Naval Operations, Department of the Navy 

Gilbert V. Tribbett, Icao Adviser, Air Carrier Safety 
Division, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Vernon I. Weihe, Electronic Consultant, Air Transport 
Association of America, Inc. 


The topics for discussion at the forthcoming 
Conference have been selected for the purpose of 
resolving problems in the technical fields of opera- 
tions, communications, meteorology, and rules of 
the air and air traffic control. The specific agenda 
items are (1) visibility, and the height of the cloud 
base, on and in the vicinity of aerodromes; (2) air- 
craft position, operational, and meteorological re- 
ports; (3) the use of meteorological broadcasts 
and other meteorological transmissions to aircraft 
in flight; (4) amendments in the Procedures for 
Air Navigation Services (Pans) relating to in- 
strument approaches to land; (5) the development 
of standard holding patterns; (6) the development 
of radar procedures for en route, approach, and 
landing operations; and (7) coordination of exist- 
ing aids to approach and landing, as well as con- 
sideration of the need for and methods of 
improving those aids. 

Heretofore, meetings of the technical divisions 
of the Icao Air Navigation Commission have pro- 
vided the foundation for many of the actions taken 
by the organization to promote safe, regular, and 
efficient international air navigation. Those tech- 
nical divisions, which have been concerned with 
the particular problems arising within their re- 
spective fields, are (1) Aerodromes, Air Routes, 
and Ground Aids; (2) Accident Investigations; 
(3) Airworthiness; (4) Aeronautical Information 
Services; (5) Communications; (6) Meteorology ; 
(7) Aeronautical Maps and Charts; (8) Opera- 
tions; (9) Personnel Licensing; (10) Rules of the 
Air and Air Traffic Control; and (11) Search and 
Rescue. 

The Icao Assembly, at its fourth (1950) session, 
requested that the organization of the technical 
divisions be reviewed in an effort to increase their 
efficiency and to effect all possible economies. 
Studies carried on by the Air Navigation Com- 
mission, in consultation with Icao member states, 
indicated (1) that the large number of meetings 
required by the system of 11 compartmentalized 
technical divisions could be reduced by holding a 
smaller number of conferences with consolidated 
or grouped agenda items and (2) that such a prac- 
tice would result in better integration of the asso- 
ciated technical subjects concerned with the safe 
and efficient flight of aircrafts. 
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Report of U.N. Command Operations in Korea 


FIFTY-SIXTH REPORT: 


U.N. doc. $/2920 
Dated February 2, 1953 


I herewith submit report number 56 of the United 
Nations Command Operations in Korea for the period 
16-31 October 1952, inclusive. United Nations Command 
communiqués numbers 1404-1419 provide detailed ac- 
counts of these operations. 

There were no meetings of the Armistice Delegations 
during the period. On 16 October 1952, the Senior United 
Nations Command Delegate answered the Communist 
Senior Delegate’s letter of 11 October 1952,? referred to 
in United Nations Command Report Number 55.2 The 
Senior United Nations Command Delegate’s reply is 
quoted.‘ 


On 16 October 1952, the Commander-in-Chief, United 
Nations Command received a letter from the Communist 
military commanders in Korea—Kim I] Sung, Supreme 
Commander of the North Korean People’s Army, and Peng 
Teh Huai, Commander of the Chinese Communist People’s 
Volunteers.’ The letter was a continuation of Communist 
propaganda and contained completely false and unfounded 
charges. The letter again repeated the so-called new pro- 
posal as presented by the Communist Delegation on 8 
October 1952, which was rejected by the United Nations 
Command Delegation because it did not comply with the 


* Transmitted to the Security Council by the representa- 
tive of the U.S. to the U.N. on Jan. 30. Text of the 40th 
report appears in the BULLETIN of June 23, 1952, p. 998; 
the 41st report, June 30, 1952, p. 1038; the 42d report, 
July 21, 1952, p. 114; the 43d report, Aug. 4, 1952, p. 194; 
the 44th report, Aug. 11, 1952, p. 231; the 45th report, 
Aug. 18, 1952, p. 272; the 46th report, Sept. 29, 1952, p. 495; 
the 47th report, Oct. 27, 1952, p. 668; the 48th report, 
Nov. 17, 1952, p. 795; the 49th report, Dec. 1, 1952, p. 883; 
the 50th report, Dec. 15, 1952, p. 958; the 51st and 52d 
reports, Dec. 29, 1952, p. 1034; the 53d report, Jan. 26, 
1953, p. 155; the 54th report, Feb. 9, 1953, p. 224; and the 
55th report, Feb. 16, 1953, p. 276. 

2 For text of the letter of Oct. 11, 1952, see ibid., Nov. 
10, 1952, p. 751. 

* For text of the report, see ibid., Feb. 16, 1953, p. 276. 

“For text of this letter, see ibid., Nov. 10, 1952, p. 752. 

* For text of the Communists’ letter, see ibid. 
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FOR THE PERIOD OCTOBER 16-31, 1952! 


United Nations Command’s condition of no forced repatria- 
tion. That portion of the Communists’ letter which 
repeated this proposal is quoted : 


On the basis of the just demand that war prisoners 
of both sides shall all be repatriated home to lead a peace- 
ful life, our side proposed that when the armistice agree- 
ment becomes effective, all war prisoners, may be brought 
to the agreed exchange point in the demilitarized zone as 
soon as your side has proposed, to be delivered to and 
received by the other side. After they are delivered and 
received, the Joint Red Cross Teams will visit the war 
prisoners of both sides in accordance with paragraph 57 
of the draft Korean Armistice Agreement as your side has 
proposed, to explain to them that they are insured to 
return home to lead a peaceful life and not to participate 
again in hostilities in Korea. Thereafter considered 
classification of the war prisoners will be carried out in ac- 
cordance with the above-mentioned principle of classifica- 
tion according to nationality and area as proposed by our 
side. Repatriation will be carried out immediately after 
the classification ; these tasks of exchange, visit, classifica- 
tion and repatriation may be accomplished under the 
observation of Neutral Nations Inspection Teams. 


General Mark W. Clark, Commander-in-Chief, United 
Nations Command, dispatched the letter quoted below,® 
to the Communist Commanders in reply to their letter of 
16 October 1952. 


A series of scattered incidents throughout the pro- 
Communist camps indicated continued effort by Com- 
munist prisoners of war to embarrass the United Nations 
Command by carefully laid plans to contest the authority 
of camp commanders. The United Nations Command is 
fully aware of the explosive nature of each of the pro- 
Communist camps and the carefully concealed control 
which is exercised by fanatical leaders. Equally, there 
is some evidence to indicate that agitators, posing as anti- 
Communists, have infiltrated the anti-Communist Pris- 
oner of War camps for the sole purpose of creating unrest 
and, if possible, incidents of violence." 

In order to reduce the opportunity of prisoners of war 


* For text of General Clark’s letter, dated Oct. 20, 1952, 
see ibid., p. 754. 

"For a summary of this evidence issued by the U.N. 
Command, see ibid., Feb. 16, 1953, p. 273. 
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to create incidents, and so that the safety of visitors to 
the Prisoner of War camps could be insured, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief issued the following directive to the 
Commanding General, Korean Communications Zone: 


Confirming my previous instructions, regulations will 
pe issued and rigidly enforced at all prisoner of war and 
civilian internee installations under your command, which 
will prevent entrance into an occupied inclosure or com- 
pound by any person, military or civilian, whose official 
duties in connection with the administration, custody, 
control, welfare, and security of enemy prisoners of war 
and civilian internees do not require his or her presence 
inside the inclosure or compound. 


By the end of October, almost 10,000 civilian internees 
had been released under Operation THANKSGIVING and 
the remaining group of about 1,000 will be set free during 
early Noverrber. To all evidence, these South Koreans 
were, with the help of the United Nations Civil Assistance 
Command in Korea and the Republic of Korea, being ab- 
sorbed rapidly into the civilian economy and were en- 
- countering no particular difficulty in settling into civilian 
pursuits, 

There was little slackening in the determination and 
frequency of Communist attacks during the period. How- 


oo 





ever, enemy aggressiveness was confined to several spe- 
cific locations and was not as widespread as during the 
previous period. The main hostile effort was expended 
' against the central front in an attempt to grasp key 
_ terrain features in that area. The enemy pursued his 
tactics of hurling wave after wave of men in local at- 
tacks aimed at overwhelming United Nations Command 
forward positions. The great majority of these hostile 
attacks were repulsed with heavy losses to the enemy. 
Initial hostile gains, when made, were almost without 
exception eliminated by United Nations Command 
counteraction. Enemy artillery and mortar fire were 
utilized at every opportunity in support of his major at- 
tacks with an approximate daily average of over 18,000 
rounds of artillery and mortar fire falling on United 
Nations Command positions during the period. This fig- 
ure, which is a substantial decrease from the previous 
period, reflects the fact that hostile aggressiveness was 
limited to several specific areas and does not necessarily 
reflect any serious diminution of enemy ammunition sup- 
plies. United Nations Command forces along the entire 
battle line continued to seek out hostile defenses by con- 
tinual patrolling and small-scale raids against forward 
enemy positions. There was no major change in Com- 
munist troop dispositions along the line of contact al- 
though indications strongly point to the early relief of 
the two easternmost Chinese Communist Armies on the 
battle line by two armies formerly in reserve. 

Along the western front there were only two hostile 
attacks of appreciable size both of which resulted in 
temporary penetrations of United Nations Command 
main defensive positions. In both instances, immediate 
retaliatory attacks by United Nations Command units 
expelled enemy penetrations. In one case, on 23 October, 
a position near Kigong was obliged to withdraw under 
pressure imposed by a reinforced enemy battalion. 
Counterattacking United Nations Command elements 
erased the hostile salient within several hours. To the 
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southwest, in the Punji area, a string of five outposts 
along a 4,000 meter front was the objective of a series 
of small hostile exploratory attacks on 25 October. The 
two positions on the east were unable to hold and the 
enemy committed a battalion in an attempt to exploit 
his initial success. The partial penetration of main de- 
fenses which was achieved by this Communist attack 
was negated by subsequent counterattacks, and all po- 
sitions, including the two outposts, were back in United 
Nations Command hands by 28 October. In other areas 
of the western sector, action was characterized by many 
patrol clashes and small-scale raids in which positions 
on the outpost lines were occupied alternately by the op- 
posing sides. Near Sangyong on 18-19 October, the enemy 
tested United Nations Command security elements by 
launching eighteen small units against outposts in the 
area. Although five positions were lost in the first phase 
of the fighting, later United Nations Command counter- 
action recaptured all positions. 

The central front was the scene of a vicious and as 
yet unended battle for control of three commanding terrain 
features. The Communists have sacrificed numerous units 
in attempts to seize and hold these vantage points. For 
the most part, action has been indecisive with the Com- 
munists being unable to achieve any substantial inroads 
within the United Nations Command defensive structure. 
In one area six miles southwest of Poyonggang two enemy 
companies secured a United Nations Command-held out- 
post on 16 October. United Nations Command forces re- 
acted with a series of counterattacks, one of which gained 
the hill on 23 October. This success was short-lived as the 
enemy stormed back the next day in sufficient numbers to 
regain the hill on which they are still dug in at the period’s 
close. 

Another disputed area three miles northeast of Kumhwa 
was the site of the heaviest ground fighting of the period 
which is still in progress. The action centered around two 
commanding hill features which were initially wrested 
from the Communists by a United Nations Command 
attack on 14 October. One of these hills located on the 
western edge of the contested area has become known as 
Triangle Hill. This position after being subjected to three 
days of continued attack was struck by an enemy regiment 
on 19 October which netted the Communists the extreme 
northwestern portion of the hill feature. Several United 
Nations Command counterattacks failed to regain the lost 
ground. The Communists continued to attack the remain- 
ing United Nations Command positions on the commanding 
portion of the hill and at the close of the period an addi- 
tional regimental-size attack had forced United Nations 
Command defenders from the southern positions of 


Triangle Hill. 

Immediately to the east of Triangle Hill is located the 
other denuded slope which was seized by United Nations 
Command elements on 14 October. This position, com- 
monly known as Sniper Ridge, has also been the daily 
target of Communist assaults from company to regimental 
strength. Republic of Korea troops conducted a sterling 
defense of the hill trading blow for blow with the Com- 
munists attempting to retake their former positions. 
The crest of the hill changed hands many times in swirl- 
ing hand-to-hand fights which resulted in the Communists 
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holding the northern portion and United Nations Com- 
mand units controlling the southern and dominating 
portion of the ridge at the close of the period. 

Another hill position southeast of Yulsa was featured 
in hostile aggressive intentions. The position, known as 
Finger Ridge, was the target of numerous enemy attacks 
in September. United Nations Command defenders con- 
ducted a successful defense against almost daily hostile 
assaults. Several of the enemy attempts involved units 
of battalion size and were well supported by mortar and 
artillery fire. However, the determined Republic of 
Korea defenders did not give ground at any time and the 
position remained firmly within the United Nations Com- 
mand outpost system at the close of the period. 

Along the eastern front, significant ground action was 
confined to the Tupo area. A relative calm along the 
eastern front was interrupted on 25 October when two 
enemy companies hit the United Nations Command main 
battle position three miles south of Tupo. The attempt 
was an abrupt failure and a thirty minute engagement re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of hostile elements. An enemy 
battalion attacked other United Nations Command de- 
fenses immediately to the east on 26 October. Here, hostile 
troops advanced to the main line of resistance but were 
repulsed after a one and a half hour firefight. Two days 
later the attempt was repeated by two enemy companies. 
In this attack hostile elements penetrated the forward 
positions but were thrown back by United Nations Com- 
mand counterattack. The balance of the eastern front 
was devoid of any major action with ground combat being 
confined mostly to small ineffective hostile probes and 
numerous patrol clashes initiated by United Nations 
Command units along the line of contact. 

The majority of indications during the period pointed 
toward a continued active defense by the enemy including 
limited objective attacks against forward United Nations 
Command positions. The majority of recently captured 
prisoners of war state that the mission of their units is 
to defend. Other prisoners of war state that their units 
are to launch attacks in the near future which appear 
to be limited in objective and scale. These same prison- 
ers of war have failed to profess any knowledge of prepa- 
rations for general offensive action. 

United Nations Command naval aircraft operating from 
fast carriers in the Sea of Japan struck pre-selected tar- 
gets and targets of opportunity from the bombline to the 
Manchurian border. Railroad repair and shop facilities, 
marshalling yards and supply areas were hit in a major 
strike on Hyesanjin, located on the Manchurian border. 
Enemy troop concentrations and supply build-ups in the 
beleaguered Wonsan, Pyonggang, Yongpyong-Ni and Yang- 
dok areas received special attention. Strikes were 
launched almost daily throughout eastern and northeast- 
ern Korea against enemy transportation facilities, supply 
areas, gun positions, factories and warehouses of military 
significance. 

Attacks on interdiction targets resulted in numerous 
rail cuts and destroyed or damaged railroad and highway 
bridges, locomotives, railroad cars, trucks and boats. 

Close air support sorties flown in direct support of 
front line troops destroyed many bunkers, mortars, gun 
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positions and trenches and inflicted numerous casualties 
on enemy troops. 

United Nations Command Joint Amphibious Tag, 
Force Seven operations provided bombardment of enemy 
positions in the Kojo area by Navy and Air Force planes 
and United Nations Command warships. An amphibious 
invasion demonstration was conducted under completely 
realistic conditions against well prepared enemy defenses, 
Hundreds of rounds of heavy caliber ammunition were 
expended by United Nations Command combat ships dur. 
ing the three-day preliminary bombardment. This shell. 
ing resulted in destruction or damage to sixty-five gun 
positions and twenty bunkers, with many other bunkers 
and assorted targets fired on with unassessed results, 
Intermittent enemy shore gunfire resulted in minor dam. 
age to two United Nations Command naval vessels with 
one KIA and eighteen WIA. 

United Nations Command carrier-based aircraft operat. 
ing in the Yellow Sea continued their offensive strikes 
against enemy installations in central west and northwest 
Korea as far north as Hanchon. Throughout the Hwang. 
hae Province attacks were pressed against enemy trans 
portation facilities, supply and storage areas, troop billets 
and troop concentrations, gun positions, transformer sta- 
tions, and warehouses and buildings of military signifi- 
cance. Many troops were strafed in the open, resulting 
in many enemy casualties. The strafing of trucks and 


oxcarts resulted in a number of secondary explosions > 
| operati 
| ages fr 


The sluice gates in the Yonan area were hit again causing 
additional breaches and damaging the gate machinery. 


Shore-based Marine aircraft provided front line units 
‘tary S 


with close air support and flew combat and reconnaissance 
sorties deep into enemy territory. These sorties destroyed 
or damaged numerous gun and mortar positions, bunkers, 
buildings, personnel and supply shelters, warehouses, rail- 
road cars, railway and highway bridges and made many 
rail and road cuts. Numerous personnel and troop casual- 
ties were also inflicted. 

Naval patrol planes supported the United Nations Com 
mand effort in Korea by daily flights which included 
reconnaissance, anti-submarine and weather data missions 
conducted over the waters adjoining Korea. 

On the Korean west coast, United Nations Command 
surface units blockaded the Korean coastline around the 
perimeter of the Hwanghae Province. The vessels success 
fully defended the friendly held islands north of the 38th 
Parallel by maintaining constant watch and harassing 
enemy troop and gun positions on the mainland. Small 
United Nations Command vessels conducted close inshore 
patrols, blockade operations, and swept mines in waters off 
enemy shores. Firing on enemy coastal positions de 
stroyed gun positions, communication and transportation 
facilities, supply build-ups, troop concentrations and troop 
billets. 

The naval blockade continued along the Korean east 
coast from the bombline to Chongjin. Surface units on 
day and night coastal patrols fired on key targets along 
the coastal main supply route daily to maintain rail cuts, 


destroy bridges and block tunnels at several points} 
Locomotive and rail targets between Chaho and Songjin} 


were kept under constant surveillance during the period. 
On 28 October a United Nations Command destroyer inter- 
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21 October while operating near the coast southeast of 
'Wonsan, a United Nations Command destroyer was hit 
‘by two 76mm shells out of about fifty fired. Seven 
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cepted a locomotive and thirteen cars south of Tanchon. 
With assistance from another destroyer and a naval air 
strike, the locomotive and eight cars were destroyed and 
the remaining five cars were severely damaged. The 
tracks were also cut in a number of places. Two battle- 
ships with cruisers and destroyers assigned, rendered 
direct support for front line troops at the bombline, de- 
stroying enemy gun positions and bunkers and inflicting 
many troop casualties. Supply areas, warehouses, fac- 
tories and other targets of military significance were 
damaged or destroyed at various coastal points from the 
pombline to Chongjin. 

The enemy was denied the use of his coastal waters for 
shipping. All craft detected were taken under fire and 
either destroyed or driven ashore. Enemy coastal move- 
ments were kept under constant surveillance. 

Enemy shore batteries along the east coast of Korea 
continued to harass United Nations Command ships. On 


personnel were killed and one was wounded. One of the 
ship’s boilers was damaged and other minor material 








casualties were suffered. On 24 October another de- 
stroyer was the target for about fifteen rounds of 76mm 
from an enemy shore battery in the vicinity of Wonsan. 
However, no damage or casualties resulted. 

United Nations Command minesweepers continued 


United Nations Command naval auxiliary vessels, Mili- 


under contract provided personnel lifts and logistic sup- 
port for the United Nations Command naval, air and 
ground forces in Japan and Korea. 

United Nations Command aircraft continued to maintain 
air superiority over North Korea and to destroy Commu- 
nist supplies and equipment. Jet fighter interceptor air- 
craft flew patrols in the Chongchon and Yalu River areas 
on each day of operational weather, but the sightings of 
enemy jet aircraft continued to decline as they had since 
September. However, Sabrejets destroyed eight of the 
Russian-built MIGs and five other MIGs were damaged. 

The main force of the medium bomber effort was 
directed toward the destruction of supplies in several 
large storage areas. Small formations were used in order 


| that more areas could be attacked, and returning missions 


were scheduled to hit new build-ups and supplies dispersed 
over a large area. The medium bombers opened the period 
with an attack on the Sopo-ri supply area northeast of 
Pyongyang, destroying equipment and supplies in this area 
while other medium bombers hit similar targets near 
Yongyu. The Sopo-ri target complex was hit five times 
during the reporting period with excellent coverage 
reported by United Nations Command air crews. 

A military headquarters at Tosong, west of Sinanju, 
was attacked by medium bombers on 17 October, and on the 
date supplies at Hukkyo-ri and Sopo-ri were 
On the following night Superforts again re- 
turned to the northwestern sector of Korea to destroy 
a supply area at Namsidong. Two days later the ore 
processing plant at Tasyudong was bombed with good 


same 
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results. The processing plant was reportedly producing 
twenty-five tons of ore concentrates daily which were being 
shipped to industrial plants in Manchuria. A lead and 
zine processing plant near Okung was also attacked with 
good coverage on 22 October. 

In addition, the medium bombers flew fifteen leaflet 
sorties over enemy rear areas and provided close air sup- 
port for ground units with twenty-three sorties flown 
under control of ground radar. 

United Nations Command fighter bombers struck enemy 
supply points and other lucrative targets, including bridges, 
gun positions, vehicles, repair shops and troop concentra- 
tions. The bulk of this effort was flown in the area south 
of a line from Pyongyang to Wonsan. Besides supply 
targets, the fighter bombers hit rail lines. 

The general pattern of operations was for approximately 
100 fighter bombers to attack a troop concentration or 
storage area deep in enemy territory while Sabrejets flew 
close cover and provided a fighter screen for the slower 
aircraft. While these attacks were being carried out the 
bulk of the fighter bombers were hitting targets nearer 
the bombline. One of the most important targets attacked 
by the fighter bombers was the Military School located at 
Kumgang. Post strike photography showed that the air- 
craft which hit this target started numerous fires and 
almost completely destroyed the installation. 

Destruction claims for the fighter bombers during the 
period included numerous supply buildings, rail cuts and 
gun positions and 488 casualities inflicted on enemy troops. 

Close support for United Nations Command ground 
troops was also furnished by extensive fighter bomber 
sorties. At the beginning of the period most of the attacks 
were against enemy positions in the central sector where 
the ground action was heaviest. Later in the period, 
close support sorties were again spread across most of 
the front line area. 

Throughout the reporting period the light and fighter 
bombers coordinated on operations to trap Communist 
vehicles and supply trains. Fighter bombers flew armed 
reconnaissance of main supply routes just before dark- 
ness and made road blocks to slow or stop the regular 
night traffic moving supplies to the enemy front lines. 
The light bombers then entered the area during darkness 
to destroy any Red vehicles stopped on the roads. Just 
before daylight the light bombers created rail and high- 
way blocks and the fighter bombers took up the attack 
at first light on any vehicles or trains sighted. 

During the period, the light bombers gave particular 
attention to the supply routes on the east coast of Korea 
since reconnaissance missions and agent reports showed 
an increase of traffic in that area. They also bombed 
supply targets in the area north of Hamhung and in the 
Wonsan area. Most of the 1,441 vehicles reported de- 
stroyed during the period were credited to the light 
bombers on night intruder missions. 

United Nations Command transport aircraft continued 
to fly logistical missions airlifting many passengers and 
a heavy tonnage of cargo between Japan and Korea. 

In connection with United Nations Day, 24 October, 
leaflets and radio broadcasts gave extensive publicity to 
the meaning of the United Nations and to the significance 
of the action to repel Communist aggression in Korea. 
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During the same period, continuing emphasis was given 
to the fair and reasonable proposals made by the United 
Nations Command in an effort to bring peace to Korea. 
These subjects were treated to a large extent in the 
manner of an educational program. Reports indicate 
that peoples under the domination of the Communist 
leaders in North Korea are denied access to such informa- 
tion through normal channels and are subjected to inten- 
sive state-controller propaganda which gravely distorts 
the truth. 

Announcement of the results of the first phase of the 
joint United Nations Command-Republic of Korea crop 
survey was made during the latter part of October. The 
conduct of the survey, agreed upon by both United Nations 
Command and Republic of Korea survey personnel, was 
based on the recognition of four categories of rice land: 
(a) land under control of irrigation associations, (0) the 
land under controlled irrigation, (c) land partially irri- 
gated, and (d) non-irrigated land. Upon completion of 
this phase of the survey, it was jointly agreed that 96% 
(362,095 acres) of the land controlled by irrigation associa- 
tions and that 97% (682,002 acres) of other land under 
controlled irrigation had been planted to rice. It was 
further agreed that at least 75% (407,264 acres) of land 
under partial irrigation had been planted to rice. It 
should be noted that normally land in the first two cate- 
gories accounts for about 68.5% of the total amount of 
rice produced and that land under the third category 
normally accounts for about 23% of the total rice pro- 
duced. Land not irrigated (fourth category) normally 
accounts for only about 8.5% of the total amount of rice 
produced. It was jointly agreed that a large portion of 
this land is unsuited to the production of rice and should 
be reclassified as suitable only for dry land crops. Acre- 
ages under partial irrigation and non-irrigated land are 
currently being rechecked during the second phase of the 
crop survey which began 10 October. 

Crop growing conditions were generally good in the 
Republic of Korea as a result of August and September 
rainfall. Local flood damage in limited areas is not 
expected to seriously affect the rice production of the 
country. Estimates of the fall grain crop are now being 
compiled. 

A Joint United Nations Command-United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency Supply Program for 
Korean Economic Aid for the fiscal year 1953 is now being 
formulated. Approximately $26 million of the $133 million 
dollar program for the remainder of the fiscal year will be 
furnished by United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency. Fifty thousand dollars of this amount has 
already been obligated by United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency for an Agriculture and Vocational Train- 
ing School. Supply programming procedures have been 
published by the Unified Command for those United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency supplies which may 
be procured and/or shipped through military channels. 





The United States in the United Nations, a 
regular feature, will be resumed in a subsequent 
issue. 
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Current United Nations Documents 
A Selected Bibliography * 


Economic and Social Council 


Rules of Procedure of the Economic and Social Coungijj, 
E/2336, Nov. 21, 1952. 34 pp. mimeo. 

Amendment of the Rules of Procedure of the Council ang 
Its Functional Commissions. Note by the Secretary. 
General. E/2355, Jan. 21, 1953. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Committee of Experts on the Recognition 
and Enforcement Abroad of Maintenance Obligations 
(Geneva, 18-28 August 1952). E/AC.39/1, Sept. 18 
1952. 36 pp. mimeo. 

Taxation of Foreign Taxpayers and Foreign Income 
Taxation of Foreign Taxpayers and Foreign Income 


in New Zealand. E/CN.8/68/Add.4, Dec. 2, 1952. of 


pp. mimeo. 


Calendar of Conferences for 1953. Statement made byf 
Representative of the Secretary-General at the 670th 
Plenary Meeting of the Council, circulated at the re} 


quest of the President of the Council. 
17,1952. 4 pp. mimeo. 
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David K. E. Bruce To Serve 
As U.S. Observer in Europe 
White House press release dated February 18 


In view of the importance which the United 
States attaches to the progress being made in Eu- 
rope toward developing a unified six-nation com- 
munity, the President has asked David K. E. 
Bruce, former Under Secretary of State, to serve 
as U.S. observer to the Interim Committee of the 
European Defense Community and U.S. repre. 
sentative to the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. Mr. Bruce will also follow work which 
is going forward for the creation of a European 
political community. 

In carrying out these duties, Mr. Bruce will re- 
port to the Secretary of State. He plans to depart 
for Europe next week. 


Resignation 
Carlisle H. Humelsine 


Carlisle H. Humelsine as Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration, effective February 13, 1953. 


*Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Off- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trustee. 
ship Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission which 
includes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and re 
ports of the various commissions and committees. Infor- 
mation on securing subscriptions to the series may be 
obtained from the International Documents Service. 
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White House press release dated February 20 

The following letter, and its attached draft reso- 
lution, was sent by the President to Vice President 
| Niaon and the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, Joseph W. Martin, Jr., on February 20. 


/ TEXT OF THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


- Dear Mr. PresIpENT: 


Mr. SPEAKER: 
In my message to Congress of February 2, 1953, 
I stated that I would ask the oe at a later 
date to join in an appropriate resolution, making 
clear that we would never acquiesce in the enslave- 
ment of any people in order to purchase fancied 
gain for ourselves, and that we would not feel that 
any past agreements committed us to any such 
enslavement.! 
In pursuance of that portion of the message to 
Congress, I now have the honor to inform you that 
Iam concurrently informing the President of the 
Senate (the Speaker of the House) that I invite 
the concurrence of the two branches of the Con- 
gress in a declaration, in which I would join as 
President which would: 
(1) Refer to World War II international 
agreements or understandings concerning other 
peoples ; 
(2) Point out that the leaders of the Soviet 
Communist Party who now control Russia, in 
violation of the clear intent of these agreements 
or understandings, subjected whole nations con- 
cerned to the domination of a totalitarian 
imperialism ; 
(3) Point out that such forceful absorption of 
free peoples into an aggressive despotism increases 
the threat against the security of all remaining 
free peoples, including our own; 
(4) State that the people of the United States, 
true to their tradition and heritage of freedom, 
have never acquiesced in such enslavement of any 
peoples ; 
(5) Point out that it is appropriate that the 
Congress should join with the President to give 


* BuLLeTIN of Feb. 9, 1953, p. 207. 
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President Submits Declaration on Captive Peoples to the Congress 


expression to the desires and hopes of the Ameri- 
can people; 

(6) Conclude with a declaration that the Senate 
and the House join with the President in declaring 
that the United States rejects any interpretations 
or applications of any international agreements or 
understandings, made during the course of World 
War IT, which have been perverted to bring about 
the subjugation of free peoples, and further join 
in proclaiming the hope that the peoples, who have 
been subjected to the captivity of Soviet despot- 
ism, shal] again enjoy the right of self-determina- 
tion within a framework which will sustain the 
peace; that they shall again have the right to 
choose the form of government under which they 
will live, and that sovereign rights of self-govern- 
ment shall be restored to them all in accordance 
with the pledge of the Atlantic Charter. 

Iam enclosing a form of draft resolution, which, 
in my opinion, carries out the purposes outlined 
above, and in which I am prepared to concur. 

Sincerely, 


Dwiaeut D. E1seNHOWER 


TEXT OF DRAFT RESOLUTION 


Whereas, During World War II, representa- 
tives of the United States, during the course of 
secret conferences, entered into various interna- 
tional agreements or understandings concerning 
other peoples; and 

Wuereas, The leaders of the Soviet Communist 
Party, who now control Russia, have, in violation 
of the clear intent of these agreements or under- 
standings, subjected the peoples concerned, in- 
cluding whole nations, to the domination of a 
totalitarian imperialism; and 

Wuereas, Such forcible absorption of free peo- 
ples into an aggressive despotism increases the 
threat against the security of all remaining free 
peoples including our own; and 

Wuereas, The people of the United States, true 
to their tradition and heritage of freedom, are 
never acquiescent in such enslavement of any peo- 
ples; and 
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Wuereas, It is appropriate that the Congress 
join with the President in giving expression to the 
desires and hopes of the people of the United 
States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate and House con- 
curring, 

Join with the President in declaring that the 
United States rejects any interpretations or appli- 
cations of any international agreements or under- 
standings, made during the course of World War 
II, which have been perverted to bring about the 
subjugation of free peoples, and further 

oin in proclaiming the hope that the peoples 
who have been subjected to the captivity of Soviet 
despotism shall again enjoy the right of self- 
determination within a framework which will 
sustain the peace; that they shall again have the 
right to choose the form of government under 
which they will live, and that sovereign rights of 
self-government shall be restored to them all in 
accordance with the pledge of the Ailantic 
Charter. 


President Requests More Facts 
Concerning Tariffs on Brier Pipes 


White House press release dated February 18 


The President today moved to obtain additional 
information from the Tariff Commission before he 
makes a final decision on its recommendations 
that import duties on low-priced brier pipes be 
increased. 

He is sending, simultaneously, a letter to the 
Tariff Commission, requesting that it conduct a 
further study of the brier pipe situation, and out- 
lining several points in the case concerning which 
he feels information is essential. He also is send- 
ing identical letters reporting on his action to the 
Chairmen of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee [Representative Daniel A. Reed], and the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee [Senator Eugene D. 
Millikin]. 

The President, in his State of the Union mes- 
sage,’ recommended that the Congress “take the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act under imme- 
diate study and extend it by appropriate legisla- 
tion,” which does not ignore the “legitimate 
safeguarding of domestic industries, agriculture, 
and labor standards.” 

In his letters to the chairmen of the congressional 
committees, the President points out that earnest 
consideration is being given to the policies and 
actions required for our helpful economic coop- 
eration with the free world but that basic to 
decisions in this field is the constant necessity that 
we preserve our own economic strength while be- 
ing helpful to others. 

The President considers the brier pipe case to 
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be one part of the general problem of foreign trade, The Pre 
He does not wish to make a final declalen Gl thi —— 
particular case until he has reviewed the addj.§ Dear ) 
tional facts, which he has requested from the sentati' 
Tariff Commission, and has developed at an early § States, 
date recommendations on basic trade policies for § Agreen 
the consideration of the Congress. the Un 
Texts of the President’s letter to the Chairman § vestiga 
of the U. S. Tariff Commission [Oscar B. Ryder] J and bo 
and to the chairmen of the congressional com. § United 
mittees follow. tities 2 
serious 

The President to the Chairman petted 
of the Tariff Commission ary 19! 
Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I have examined with} vestiga 
care the report of the Commission dated Decem.} On ! 
ber 22, 1952, making recommendations pursuant tof 4 TeP®! 





Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act} increas 
of 1951, for adjustments in the duties of brier} at $° P 
wood pipes valued at $5.00 per dozen or less. As} I may 
a result of my examination, I have today advised} duty, 


the Chairmen of the Committee on Ways and 


ificatio 


Means of the House of Representatives and of the}, missio 
Committee on Finance of the Senate that I shallf) serous 


” | 


not, at this time, disturb the existing tariffs on} ty. ° 


these products. 

In order to make an appropriate final decision 
I am anxious to have the help of the Commission 
in developing further facts which seem to me to be 
significant. 

I am advised that during the postwar period 
large quantities of pipes acquired by our armed 
forces for sale through Ships Stores and Post Ex- 
changes were placed on the market as surplus 
stocks. I should like to know the relationship of 
these sales to the industry’s recent difficulties. I 
should also like to have any information which can 
be reasonably obtained by the Commission con- 
cerning the relevant foreign and domestic produc- 
tion costs for such pipes and bowls, including 
comparative labor costs. In addition, I should 
like to have the Commission’s view of the signifi- 
cance of invoice data not heretofore available to 
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the Commission which suggests that a large part } to the 


of United States imports may have consisted of 
pipes of a quality and price range not generally | 
produced by the domestic industry. Finally, 
there have been recent statements by leaders of the 
industry indicating a recent upturn in the domes- | 
tic pipe business which would bear further 
investigation. ; 

May I, therefore, request the Commission to 
proceed with a further study of the problems of 
this industry especially those I have outlined 
above. Upon receipt of this further report, I 
shall reexamine the case and make such final de- 
cision as may be necessary and appropriate. : 

Sincerely, 


Dwiaeut D. E1sENHOWER 
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The President to Senator Millikin and 
Representative Daniel A. Reed 


Deak Mr. Cuairman: In December 1951, repre- 
sentatives of the brier pipe industry of the United 
States, pursuant to Section 7 (a) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, applied to 
the United States Tariff Commission for an in- 
vestigation of the imports of brier wood pipes 
and bowls, contending that such imports into the 
United States were occurring in increased quan- 
tities and were causing or threatening to cause 
serious injury to the domestic industry producing 
like or directly competitive —— The Com- 
mission during the months of January and Febru- 
ary 1952, held hearings and carried out staff in- 
vestigations on the problem. 

On December 22, 1952, the Commission issued 
a report of its findings and recommended certain 
increases in the duties on brier wood pipes valued 
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60-day period provided by Section 7 (c), I am 
submitting this report. 

In reviewing the findings of the Commission, I 
have decided that I should like further assistance 
from it in developing additional facts which seem 
to me to be significant. 

I am advised that during the bond period, 
large quantities of pipes acquired by our armed 
forces for sale through Ships Stores and Post 
Exchanges were placed cn the market as surplus 
stocks. I should like to know the relationship 
of these sales to the industry’s recent difficulties. 
I should also like to have any information which 
can be reasonably obtained by the Commission 
about the relevant foreign and domestic produc- 
tion costs for such pipes and bowls, —— 
comparative labor costs. In addition, I shoul 
like to have the Commission’s view of the sig- 
nificance of invoice data not heretofore available 
to the Commission which suggests that a large 
part of the United States imports may have con- 
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sisted of pipes of a —_ and price range not 
a produced by the domestic industry. 

inally, there have been recent statements by 
leaders of the industry indicating a recent upturn 
in the domestic pipe business which would bear 
further investigation. 

The Administration is giving earnest consid- 
eration to the policies and actions required for our 
helpful economic cooperation with the free world. 
Basic to decisions in this field is the constant neces- 
sity that we preserve our own economic strength 
while being helpful to others. I expect to develop 
at an early date recommendations on these im- 
portant matters for the consideration of the Con- 
gress. The tariff problem typified by this case is 
one part of the whole question. 

So as to assist me in reaching an ultimate de- 
cision on this case, I am requesting the Commission 
to proceed with a further investigation of the 
problems of this industry, especially those I have 
outlined. I shall review its further report and 
make such final decision as may be necessary and 
appropriate. 

Sincerely, 


Dwieut D. E1sENHOWER 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Feb. 16-20, 1953 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press releases issued prior to Feb. 16 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 80 of 
Feb. 10 and 83 of Feb. 11. 


No. Date Subject 

90 2/16 Dulles: Lithuania, Estonia anniversaries 

91 2/17 German external debts 

92 2/18 Dulles: Blockade of China coast 

93 2/18 Dulles: Liberation of captive peoples 

94 2/20 U.S. note to Rumania on Ploesti trial 

95 2/20 U.S. representatives to U.N. nominated 

96 2/20 Trade promotion conference (Ecare) 

97 2/20 Air navigation conference (Icao) 

98 2/20 Entry into U.S. of Saudi Arabian news- 
men 
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Agriculture 
Progress toward aati world’s food eens 
(McCormick) " 


American Principles 
Berlin: Outpost of Western civilization 
(Conant) . . 

Effecting a strong ‘alliance between ‘Asiatic- 
Pacific and Western nations (Cowen). . 
The practicing rman A of free nations 

(Stassen ) ° ° 7 ae 


American Republics 
The value of close peeve seetaameast 
(Cabot) 


Asia 

Blockade of the China coast (Dulles) ‘ 

KOREA: U.N. Command operations in Korea 
(56th report) . 

SAUDI ARABIA: Entry of journalists into ‘U. s. 


Aviation 
Air navigation conference (Icao) . 


Claims and Property 
Agreement on German debts to be signed . 


Congress 

Liberation of captive peoples (Dulles) . 

President requests more facts concerning tariffs 
on brier pipes (letters to eeyen Millikin, 
Reed) . 

President submits declaration on captive peo- 
ples ° ° 


Europe 
David K. E. Bruce to serve as U.S. observer in 
Europe . — 


GERMANY: 
Agreement on German debts to be signed 
Berlin: Outpost of Western civilization (Con- 
ont). . 
US., Germany implementing report on Berlin 
economy . 
Greetings sent to “peoples. of Baltic states 
(Dulles) —2e 
Interim report on flood ‘relief in U. K. “and West- 
ern Europe (Dulles). . 
RUMANIA: U.S. sends protest on Ploesti “trial” 
(text of note) . 
U.S.S.R.: Liberation of captive peoples (Dulles) . 
YUGOSLAVIA: International Bank setae _ - 
000,000 loan 


Finance 

Agreement on German debts to be signed. . 

International Bank ean — 000,000 loan to 
Yugoslavia. ‘ 


Human Rights 
President submits declaration on —- ag 
ples to the Congress . 


Immigration and Naturalization 
Entry of Saudi Arabian journalists into US. 


International Meetings 

Calendar of Meetings . 

Progress toward easing world’s food | shortages 
(McCormick ) “a 

Public health conference . ‘ 
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U.S. DELEGATIONS: 


Air navigation conference (Icao) 
Trade promotion conference (EcCAFE) . 


Mutual Security 

Effecting a strong alliance between Asiatic-Pa- 
cific and Western nations (Cowen). . 

Evaluation teams to ed Mutual Security 
Program . 

Practicing partnership. of free nations (Stas- 
sen) 

US., Germany ‘implementing report on Berlin 
economy . 

Value of close hemispheric cooperation (Cabot) . 


Philippines 
Effecting a strong alliance between Asiatic-Pa- 
cific and Western nations (Cowen) d 


Presidential Documents 
CORRESPONDENCE: President submits decla- 
ration on captive peoples to the Congress 


Protection of U.S. Nationals and Property 
U.S. sends protest to Rumania on Ploesti “trial” 
(text of note) ge Pat "5s: ST re Fe es ie 


State, Department of 

David K. E. Bruce to serve as U.S. observer in 
Europe . 

Entry of Saudi Arabian Journalists into U. 8. . 

Resignation (Humelsine) .. . 


Trade 

President requests more facts ee tariffs 
on brier pipes . 

Trade promotion conference (EcaFe) 


Treaty Information 
Agreement on German debts to be signed . 


United Nations 

Blockade of the China coast (Dulles). . 

International Bank grants $30,000,000 loan to 
Yugoslavia. 

Nomination of U.S. representatives to the Uv. N. 
Progress toward easing world’s food shortages 
(McCormick ) a ; ye er» 

Public health conference . @ 

U.N. Command operations in ‘Korea (56th 
report) . . a 

U.N. Documents: A selected bibliography . 

Trade promotion conference (ECAFE) . 
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